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My Lord, 


T Papers, like Orphans meanly.. 
defradet” are glad to forget x4 
original, and irnoble themſelves wi 
the Adoption of your 
The title you have to them transfers a rele- 
tive honour, which is the whole of what 
they claim to inherit, You have truſted 
the richeſt Jewel in the hands of a _ 
Artiſt, by whom *twill be ft with 
—_— You have committ the 
nebleſ hbicfrto ap riſon of low thoughts x 
wr.) _ debaſed beneachi it ſelf, like a rich 
foil under a barren Geniav. The reproach 
of the higheſt thoughts, in their belt exer- 
ciſe,ſuffers here a confinement to the ſtreits 
of avery narrow capaci However, he 
that liſts himſelf in the efance of truth, 
thoug he bt ill, is ſure to be of the Con- 
querours fide. And he that duels an 
can never want a good ſecoad : The 
lf ſt defence often makes a ſtand, and gives 
th is Bob oy ens pros aig; tab 
imes the 0 may 
” Is 1 2044 
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A Boliah in the forehead, and rout his whole 


ind 


regeeAlarS 222 tt 2 hh 2A LAA [ 
Every korn <R Jead an Army. : 
2} all gyen Ren folos: 5 

bo AO po meet 4n'Nht;f ninarni's,” | # 
but wear a conſtant weapon in his under- | a 
ſtanding to fight him. Each man combites | #/ 
natthe lame way 31 have provided a $lipe| £ 
for luch as canngt. þear Geapier Argon , | k 
nations that lie evew to, mean capaili- | /' 
ties 3, that hy be able to. bolt bis door | y 
againſt an heiſt, that cannot build 2 Cittat] x 
de forti defence. When A4thciſme ſa louder} y 
ly batters us on all fides, tis time te cat our; | £4 
eyes gvery WAY: The weakelk places ſhould:| 2 
bs firſt ioEyre \3 and ſuch who can leaſt} © 
mak&a refiltance,ſhould by molt takeg care,| 
for, This.is. the Poſe | baye undentakeny de-.| 141 
4me by my.own diſability to y 4 ns a, 
ter.I haye chaſe to help thoſe that are leaſt] p 
knowing; tq interpoſe my feeble 4id where| © 
I ge the weakeſt front, and the worſt pre-| Þ' 


paxatzon to. epdure. a ſhock 3 nor will you} A 
blaaie me, if I am pleaſed with a Subje#, | #| 
Wherel am ſure to live by the warauh of | h 
refleftion ; if Icontend for the loweſt em-| 1 
ployment.z am proud of any admiſſion into | Þ 
lych a ſervice, where the meaneſt, Livery | 4 
carries Grapgnr,.and the loweft Officer, mult, { 
needs be a dignified perſqn. this chyice, as | 6 
it] 


Oratowr, who being to make an Oratiop be- 
fore Harinibal, went about to inſtru& him 
intheartof War. 'Tis the many unlearned 
and unſtable, who ſteer not by the. Com 
pals/ of right rcaſon, but by the winds of 
every falſe notion, and every deluding $0- 
phiſ-e,that challenge diſcourſes of this kind, 
and make them. a debt due fromus. \PThoſe 
that. have. been the guard of every age, 

predominant hu- 


have (till encountred, the pred 
mour» /The.\world (in evety ſtige: of it) 
has beſweered itſelf with ſotne peculiar de- 
formity 5 has corrupted intoſothe rew di- 


ſemper,or improved ſome o/ddiſcaſe. We 


ſeem, at once, greedily to have ſwallowed 
| A 4 the 


* The Wnreaſmablanſs 
the dregs of the whole, and to have epi/e- 
wized the worlds 4poſtecy in the fatal Plague 
of 4Atherſm, We ſkirmiſh not like ether ages, 
$9 retail ſingle truths; but the whole of Reli- 

jon lies at ſtake with us. He thatyields 
the field toan Atheift, has at once betrayed 
all divine truth to the block 3 and left the 
nobleſt property of his foul in the hand of 
his worſt enemy. All other diſtempers 
naturally fall in here ; they all iſſue them- 
ſelves into this infections men think it the 
cheapelt way of becoming vele. The troubles 
men are at from the eftorts of conſcience, 
and the convincing aſpet of ſowe open- 
faced truths, have, by this, a ready con- 
veyance, and ſcem ſhortly diſmiſſed out of 

the world. They that are wreafie under af 

Religion, if they can once perſwade them- 

ſelves there is no God, think they have faund 

a happy expedient to caſe them of thoſe 

cares. This makes the knowledge of God, 

in theſe daies, to be grown ſo cheap a com- 
wodrty, and lie like a drug upon {o matiy 
menshands z they will gladly barter it away 
for an empty nation ot Atoms,-or any plau- 

fible triflez the-worſt ware'ſerves them , 

ſo it comeinthe room of Religions they'l 

never diſÞute the terms, if they can but come 
10a bergain ; they think they have got all, 
and parted with nothing. 


l am 


an mo wir ago OonnGQ=2 


_ _—_ =: li. —_ — _ i 


of "Athelſm. i} 
L al contetiding,by this fnilFendeavour, 
fome little to antidote” the.porbon of this 
diſcaſe *' to forbid the fary'of ſuch a Phrei 
ie; toſpeak to men in the vivetanguige 
of their own reaſon; to meet'with'theth in 
the cool of the day; .afid treat with' them 
when the heat of this diftetmper may be 
ſomembat abated. * CALIE ; 
The man that' turns frew- God, - and 
difowns him,” w#hinges himſtf-'from rhe 
beſt of his own beiog 3 is highly unjuſt to 
his Maker, and/forfeits his owi) intereſttos 
wards himſelf. It were not nof6 Unnatural, 
ſhould the leever of a tree drop poiſon upon 
their own rov# - nor leſs deſtruRtive ſhould 
the earth refuſe the warmth of the Son. 
Theglory of than lies im his Supreme Head 5; 
'tis his deſcent- that inhobles Him : 'ris 
the Divine Iage that greatetis him, and 
crowns him King of the Usiverſ. Whoever 


diſclaims ſuch ag #iyinal, and makes it hi! 
choice to derive himfelf from rhe _ 
ie 


' chance, has forfeited the befÞ of bimfe 

to done his utmaſt ts re Bone 
from his own native dignity, andbetomey 
the natural prey of every many contempr. 
Nof 'can- we "defy" the (ei;fltnod'-of Tod, 
without (ow& wiy/aflntitiog (bur telves. 
He- muſt brit defign'a rope upon his 'owh 
reaſon,' that reſolves to havendrtiing 2bove 
him. 


The Unreqſondbleneſs 
e i difowns all friend- 
thip i an 4 -and.isa continual Herav/d 
in: the World. The 
ton pchinig God ſaber. thoughts 2nd enquiries 
briag may; (ill, © Divinity, How meanly 
does the Atheiſt philgſophize when he is.cony 
teſting. ; when be is. projeingap 
Image, and framivg an Idal. to ſupply his 
FAY whewbeis creating, in bis own 1:- 
a acre for thaworld | or wbet 
$45 4tom+, jam {ych, a poſture, 


Lo Qur,xeaſx 


aw ſomewhat, OST: 
ark gs) Though God cangot. be the obr 
bes meturah eye, yer bhaalweics, Gauds 
ap gbopraphtiehes cho(gato9 

cave rs Nobleſt Faculty, 
Das t.of Gurown 


ESA cxpacity- 5 X by we 
way we have.of 1 
ures qa that lugh a Being TY rt 


he deſcend...o.any &thergapverſe; with. us, 
It 3 wodldrubg Em mn, Hoy 
harem us How vaigis he 
enies 162: God: dopeukk he.eau* 


not 
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ate and; perf! EL 
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WOT 6) ry ;. 
is moſt at liber - ar; A will 1B 8, bebe 
himſelf bur; his own. priſer tee 

trades with agother, ora accolts hi in 
ve the Atheiſts; Proſelyte, IIFT. Meters 

ariſing from.the. worſt intention, pM 
ing at the moſt impratticable-executia 
He can neyer intend. well, that only 
4 Divorce between God and the | 
that would: rob the Ore of the es ir 
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hands, and the other of the reward of their 
labotrs. He thac allows mankind no hope 


youd thewſelver, impoſeth 'a wegative 
eee born. atv Ms poſ- 
ſeffion of the world very, ##eafſe, ' without 
« fool pet of ſome reverkida. 
atr Atheift is bowed down'to the worſt 
of conditions 3-he rejetts all hopes of a 
# rang a0d'ſtands all 'the ventures 
' a future aſhy- The fuddamenrals of 
ati Atheift are all begged ſuppoſals. No 
man ''can infure another ' negative, 
hatthbere is ag God s nor cornter-fecwe 
fm if he miſtake. Shoald it ever apyece 
that God's, all he has'then gained, is at 
authority to hitaſelf to live Ul bere, and a 
ſecurity of being inchained as the higheſt 
Poe 5cyn FM 
"Nor has he undertaken an eaſe Province, 
it'« $ t6 ſhut God out by or world, 
36d bolt the door faſt upon him. He's more 
wifely at work that is bufily ſtopping our 
the Tide with his foor, or he that firſt ſhucs 
up himſelf in the dark, and then forbids the 
Sun to ſhine. He that will compleat an 
Atheift muſt bave more than the conſent of 
his ews# wil! to it; the forcible evidences 
has given in of himſelf to our rea- 
foo, muſt be firſt taken out of the way 3 
Cormſtience muſt be filenced 3 God __ 
EO gol 


e D:fciple 
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- of Atheiſm. by 
draw and give his coolent to:the work. :If 
reaſox want an: anſwer, complain of its. 
- | doubts, the conſcience enter its difſenc,; 
' | = nag ao claim ; at: the beſt of 
þ Leal Y A ; 7 ſtands pe 
, | fingle to conteRt -all his; ſober:refults 3/He- 
| | becomes cert45m in nothing, and ſois ;_—_ 
edto unhappineſs in every. thing. - He that 
| fers up for an 48beft,ſeems oneithat refs 
[heir fo, hasamindto be fo, afts as if he 
were 6, rather $ban- one thati ready 52 jo. 
berath bnfafier bis original. Andhebe- 
ovfoff tor his original. : : 
comes a wewfier to his own ſoul, that kneel 
to bis own Deity, 'and makes, himſclf his 
own Idol. wy Uo 
How far any man ever yet failed in this 
mare mortzums, how far ever God anſwered 
any man according to this folly , and 
Fans _nzgo- p 99g lefe him tothe wa- 
ing dream of an Aheifticd Feirh ; let 
the Atheift himſe}f then determine, when 
without a diſturbence from God, his con- 
cience, or his reaſon) be has. lived over 
his own Being, and at laſt finds, he bas 
breathed himſelf into nothing but the cir- 
cular motion of the world. 


My Lord, I haye now enough diſpoſed 
you 


The Wnxedſduableneſs 
to exndutran 8:22, by! the fout wr 1 
ve broaghr ou tot! * Fis not intended 
pthe whole'ivbut 4/i1tle Hnth 
ſds iip: totreat you with ag! hour or two's 
inment,and to bedendliſhed +5 y; 
Te por thy. laboxrs of others thi 
well cripe mere difobey-ybo't' or ſhouted 
I- have ventured Favs reerait;buer 
thas'Þ Fee chwe'daily nni/iarves; thie 41 h6ft 
thrives'byÞ :lhavemduſteonfly —— 
__ emo ne eage t #nd" av 
ulivy 6f fot dfcows." 
anteedts clit? of Plato "Dj 
25% Sextetces 5/ nor thanſtlibell\mincht of OF." 
cet's .execticns Trat Di Namre Diornm;” 
(thie tifuat dEnnainenty'of ſuely diſRonrſes. )) 
—_—_— [ rouſed the old Philoſophivy = wy 
to who xr pefierilly' thefthes 
» wg; All which wig NefPHIvG" 
ubdertaken,' _ bein! nw. apt wy} 19* 
che-hordeſt part of this» perfs 
have rather ny 5, the the rl f 
with ſachplam Blows, as wy wenk hand was 
able to beſtow 'tpor- Hinds! ne to ſer be- 
fore Town Dordftip the eaſe food of mine 


ir#her 'thad/ toaſt you with 
order emcanſes, 


Before I come to doſe with the Atheiſt, 
and]. — thy avsſt of his} ſtrengeh, I ſhall 


 aHtacque 


EIS — ww Ha a> 


| tral Religion, thar do ſufficiently preſetve 


attacqie "__ at Pans _ 
wwe = IIS And ney bp 
Ne! u to Tow L 
an nn tothe work 11 hand, if fir 
lap. before you thoſe'things| 'which tome, 
ſreta' more efptciglly tahaveſbeen try this 
age, the ſte chav'dave yrodel gradudlly led to 
Athkifav, and the py profiiorers of fo 
ſad a def6Qion + apd they will comennder 
ihels feveratticade following, * Toal _ 
—_ pA gras that ';@ 'mo wity ce 
who deny all ſupernatural knowle 
_ our ure #hevoby become open tvowers of 
becauſe there jerome | 


menin > va, nx to a Deity, withont 
apy thing | ——— But yet, / where 
men, m pole of Super natera! Rovdlutief? 


| upon account begin to: aſſed rd 
ject ie, as it moſt commonly frock 


s] diſhketo the — a Dey 


þ nd Religion; ſoit uſually ends in 2 ery 


defertion of both. 


Firſt, To bottom ell Religion whon FRE 


| ant bovity , ani4 derive # from the power and 


plraſure of wer; tends (ip the conſequences 
pf vt;) to-deſtroy all Religion, andat faſtto 
bting- mer to- fo Religion. If "Ou 
= take 
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take away divine Authority from Religion, 
_ we; have njade/\an inrode upon its beſt de 
fence. . It will never be kept up, with 
Jiber intereſt =_ ——_—_ of — a 
where 'tis agt rted by the C nee, 
*xis exer, tottering, and yields to the blaſt 
of every humane plecſure,; If once it þ 
taken for, granted} that #he; Scriptures hav 
Authority, byt what the Civil Power givet 
thew, they :will- loan come; _ a divine 
account, tq; have one ,at all: Nothing 
gratifics. the Atherſt more,:when' he is pul 
ting.dowa the pillars of Religion, than po» 
tions of this pature. *'Tis:to render the 


homage, mea pay-to Religion as a thing dis 
Jine, upon; even terms with the reverence 


menpay toan Ildol.When they come at laſt 
to. er, 'tis nothing in the world; that 


«. 


tis nothing of what they in- their wor 
lip. rake it tobe; that 'tis a thing of hu- 
myge make 3 a piece of. wood, or a piece 
of ſtone 3 that has nothing upon it but the 
ſtamp of mens Artifice : and. that 'tis. not 
an intrinhque worth, but the art and plea- 
ſure of menthat give it its authority; their 
reveretice will, in time, wear off from it, 
chey will come to value it juſt as ir 1s. 
gerous theretore to the..concerns of. 
gion,” are the conſequences of ſuch 
agertions as tend this way- - An Authors 
ley nor 


. of Atheiſm. + 15 
not a little popular, amongſt many other 
expreſſions that complexion the ſame way, 
hath this- paſſage 3 ſaies he, The Apoſtles. 
'conld. not make their Writings obligatory Cas 
ons, without the help of the Soveraign Civil 
fl Power and therefore the Scripture of the 
ml New Teſtament is there only Law, where the 
Civil Power hath made it ſo. Hobs Leviathan, 
Chap. 24. p.285. And in his 38 Chapter he 
rells us plainly : *'T# impoſable a Conmmon- 
wealth ſlould jtand, where any greater rewards 
and punijiments are talked of, than what: the 
of Civil Soveraign 15 able to diſpenſe, which. is 
| preſent life, and preſent death; and there- 
jo] fore ſaycs, that eternal fe, and eternal death, 
being higher rewards and puniſhments, are 
things well. to be conſtdered of, what is meant 
by them! And toward'the end of the chap- 
ter, concludes z There is no ground to believe 
any one man ſhould bave an eternal life in px- 
miſhment.. Which things correſpond well to 
ef thedeſcription he gives of Religionart ſelf 
at | inthe beginning of his book 3 where he tells 
a- | 1s, 10 his f1xth chapter, in theſe words, that 
ir | fear of Powr inviſible, feigned by the mind, 
, | or imagined ſrom tales publickly told, is Reli- 
a | gion. Firſt, fuch notions as theſe about 
£1 the Scripture make it 1mpoſlible, the Goſpe! 
h | ſhould ever be /cgally preached in any Hea- 
then State; for wh-rc 'tis wo Lay, it can 
B never 
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never be lawfully preached as a Law. And 
Secondly, Whoever is ſodiſcipled to them, 
asto belteve,'tis in the power of every State 
whether the Goſpel ſhall be A»thertiqne or 
not, muſt needs throw off all divine reſpeR 
toit, and be in a yery fair way to trouble 
bimfelf little with any devotion arifing 
fromit.The whole of theſe Principles point 
men todire@& 4theiſmr, and have accordingly 
found a grateful acceptance amongit iuch as 
travel that way. The plain effect of them 
ts, to make theriſe and termination of «/ 
Religion to be from civil and humane Au- 
thority, and a power inherent io, and deri- 
ved fow this viſible world; and that all things 
#his world are meerly fabulous, and 
ſuch Phantuſms,as men have fondly concei- 
ved and created within themſelves. How 
caathe Atheift have better ſervice done him, 
than to have a »wlity put upon the Divinity 
of all Religion; and to have thoſe great ſup- 
porters of it in the minds of men (eternal 
rewards and puniſhments) ſecretly under- 
mined and demoliſhed 2 The ultimate re- 
ſult of all theſe documents,is, that mencome 
at Jaſt firmly to believe nothing, and ſo 
freely practiſe any thing. 


Secondly, When a prafical conformity to 
the plain common truths of Religion is rendered 
bl thang 


of Atheiſm. 9 
a thing to be derided, and turned into 
common mockery, as a thing foppiſh and ri- 
diculows ; "tis a plain preſage of Atheiſae. 
Though it be done tothe praQice of thoſe, 
whole principles, in other things, we ne- 
ver ſo much diſlike ; and upon the account 
of a Religion, never ſo much otherwiſe mi- 
ſtaken 3 'tis the ready way to make men 
ſerve all Religionſo, and at laft, toderide 
at the whole Syſteme of it under any opi- 
nions or prattices whatſoever. 'Tis not rea- 
ſonable to believe, that there ſhould be any 
other bottom of a mans denying himſelf in 
forbearing to ſin, anddoing fuch things, as 
would otherwiſe pleaſe and advantage him, 
but Achigion and conſcience, and that ha- 
ving its riſe from the ſenſe of an «ernal Be- 
ing above bim, that forbids ſuch things. And 
therefore, when a man lies under contempt 
for ſo doing, the truth of ſuch proceedings 
isto mock at all notion of a Deity, and the 
Being of God himſelf. As the chicfeſt, fo 
the moſt amiable part of Religion lies in 
the preFicks if that once come under cor- 
texpt, all the Theory of it will ſoon expire. 
He that will deride a man becauſe he will 
not He for his advantage, and be wnjuft for 
his gain, nor be prophare to pleale ano- 
ther; will ſcorn him mach more if he:di(- 
courſe of a Trinity in Heaven, and mens ri- 
B 2: ling 
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ſing again after'death. Matters of this na» 
ture thould be ſacredly kept trom prophane 
contempt.. Such things as :are the cawmon 
coin of all Chriſtians, though they be dont 
either upon, grounds miſtaken, or principles 
hypocritical, yet they are well done for the 
bare at of them, and fo tar challenge en- 
couragement. Wemuſt not pretend to fuch 
a Superiority over the reditude of mens 
judgements, or the S7xcerity of mens inten- 
tions, as to take occaſion thereby to ſcorn 
all practice of Religion out of the world. 
When the moſt indiſputable parts of Keli- 
giom ; nay, thepradice of any Religion comes 
to be the publick ſport of mens wit, and the 
triumph of common dre/fery 5 when men de- 
{ign the exerciſe of their parts to find out 
the molt appolite wajes to m:ke Divinity 
the great, obje& of publick derifiun ard 
contempt, it cannot but preſage adrowning 
deluge of Atheiſm. Men: can never be ſe- 
rious with that,and reverence it, at one time, 
which they make the ſubject of their ſcorn 
at another. Render a Frince or a State r#- 
diculous bejore the peop/e,and once bring them 
under open contempt, and you will foon 
remove the peoples obedience ; and inthat 
purſuit, ſoon debaſe government it elf, 
to be trodden down, and trampled under 
foot. Thipgs of this nature have 1nſenhbly 
begotten 


of Atheiſm.” 21” 
begotten men 1oto Atheiſm. and diſguſted 
them from all ſeriouſneſs in Religion; and, 
made a man of any conſcience ſeem the 
higheſt embleme of abſurdity; and at laſt, 
men rather chuſe' to ſay, There is no God, 
as thinking it every way more decent,than 
torretain anaked acknowledgement of one, 
and yet to a&t ſuch things as plainly con- 
remn him, and carry an open defiance to 
him. | | | 


Thirdly, The multiplicity of oaths. that 
were, ſome late years paſt, amongſt #« : the 
taking and renouncing them, backward 
and forward, has been no uſeleſs friend to 
Atheiſm. This has deflowred our integrity, 
and taken away the virginity of coaſci- 
ence; and made a dangerous invaſion upgn 
all honeſty among men, and all Religion to+ 
ward God. He that once comes to calt © 
his reverence and dread of God in an oath, 
which is the higheſt and neareſt appeal to 
him, will caſtit off in any thing, and at laſt, 
come to declare open war with conſcience 
in every thing. The Land mourns with 
Athe;ſmr becauſe of theſe oaths. We mult 
record it asnone of the leaſt of our misfor- 
tunes in this age, that men have been fo 
unhappily provoked and tempted jn this 
matter of oaths. For, either by oppoſing 
B 3 con- 
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conſcience, or dallying with it, in ſo high a 
concern as an oath, they have,at laſt, taken 
leave of all Religion 3 and have briefly re- 


ſolved all the doubts and diſputes about | 


the ſeveral obligations ariſing from ſeveral 
oaths, by thinkzog, that there is no obliga- 
tion from any. The impoſing contrary 
oaths, 1s ſo far from ſecurin = be. that 
it deceivesevery body. The laſt impoſer 


uſually attains the leaſt of his end. For| 
men (toavoid the dreadful ſentence of con- | 
ſciencein ſuch caſes)recur to plain Atherfn:; | 
and that ſets them beyond the reach of aa} 
eath, or any other obligation whatſoever. 


And when we think we have tyed them up 
faſteſt, they break through all thoſe things, 
and as much deſpiſe them as Sampſon did his 

z With:. *'Tis the wiſdom of a State to 
preſerve canſcience as a facred Jewel ; and| 
eſpecially in that higheſt exerciſe of it inan' 
oath, Such who cannot be bound faſt to 
God by oaths lawfully adminiſtred, will 
never be bound ſafe to their King, nor ſure 
one to ancther. 'Tis the Atheiſm: that we 
groan under, that occaſions that common 
trade of perjury, that is driven on among(t 
thaſe, upon whole integrity to an oath the 
« of our humane concerns depends. That 
reverence men had heretofore of an oath, 


this age ſcoffs at. When men,, by falſe! 


(wearing? 
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ſwearing and lying to God in the moſt To- 
lemn appeals to him, are grown into open 
boſtility with him; they think Atheiſzr the 
beſt way to determine the cantroverſie. 
By that they hope to extinguiſh the 
trouble of what is paſt, and toſecure them- 
ſelves in the quiet poſlefſion of ſuch courſes 


for the future. 
Fourthly, The contempt that has beem caſt 


| apon the Scriptures, and all ſupernatural Reve- 
8 14tjon, has opened a wide door to Athei/me. 
| Men ſeldom keep true tothe principles of 
$ natural Religion, that caſt away all ſaper- 
| nature] Revelation, Men have ſo kicked 


at what is ſupernatural], and ſo much que- 
ſtioned and doubted thoſe things, and the 
manner of their conveyance to the world z 
that at laſt they have combated their natu- 
ral light, and denied the truth of a Deity. 


# We muſt not imagine ſupernatural Religi- 
z on tobe ſuch a thing, that 'tis not capable 


of oppoſition. The Devil has not ſodeſpe- 
ratea game to play in the world : he bas 
ſome -iſts to bring men into, where he 
may couzen and miſlead them. God has not 
made the world ſo as to ſatisfie the captious 
queſtions of every forward perverſe diſſen- 
ter, that deſigns to himſelf diſ-fatisfaQion. 
He has left us no anſwer to thole that aſk, 


! why he did not make the world in a day; 


B 4 nay, 
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nay, why not by a word 3 which he could} 
have done as well as to have taken ſix daies| 
time todo it in : nor why he made ſo ma-| 
ny creatures that ſeem to be of no uſe ; and 

others that ſeem to do nothing but hurt ; 

and a thouſand other ſuch queſtions. God! 
has reſerved fuch kind of objections to the! 
anſwer of his own Soveraigaty. If men muſt 

needs know why God does not continually 

ſpeak to the world, and vive' voce deter-| 
mine every thing, and put all things out off 
doubt; if they muſt needs know why God? 
does not come down, as he did'upon Mount® 
Sinai, to fatisfie men of the Truth of his 

Law; and why Chriſt do*s'nort often come 

down from Heaven, and work Miracles to 

confirm the truth of the Goſpel; God hath! 
intruſted no man'with an anſwer toſuch im-Þ 
pudent and abſurd queſtions. Nor would! 
{uch mzn, who afkiſuch queſtions, be proba- | 
bly more ſatisfied with luck things, if they 

wete done, thart now they are. The Jews} 
fonnd a way to evade the miracles of Chriſt, | 
arid to father theqi-upon the power of the} 
Devil ; and tocredit nothing he ſaid. He | 
thar now ca!ts for Ocular and Aathematical| 
demonſtrations about the Scriptures and 

rhe proot of them, (or elfe he will believeſj 
nothing, but look upon all ſupernatural} 
Revelation as a fabulous ſtory) 'tis as much | 
as 
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as to ſay, he will not believe thoſe things, 
upleſs he have ſuch proofs of them, as are 
impoſſible to be had, and the nature of them 
will no way bear; which 1s all oneas to 
to ſay,he is poſitively reſolved before-hand, 
not to believe them atall. Although we 
were not,at the firſt, eye-witneſles of Gods 
delivery of the Scriptures to the world,nor 
of thoſe miracles by which they were con- 
firm'd ;znor have an infallibility in each par- 
ticular circumſtance of their conveyance 
down to us; that is, we do not fay that 
every Tranſcriber, and every Printer of them 
was,0r is infallible;zbut that 'tis poſſible(af- 
ter the utmoſt of all humane care) in a let- 
ter ora word, there may happen to be mi- 
ſtakes (of which no other uſe can be made, 
but to quicken and continue our diligence 
about them; ) yet for the whole body of the - 
Scriptures, we have all the reaſon to fatiſ- 
fie us about the truth of ther, _ that any 
thing, that we have not aQuually ſeen , 1s 
voſſibly capable of. And, fſetring afideits 
own i#7ate worth, and the evidence it car- 
ries withit of it: own divineauthority, we 
have all the collateral proof of moral teſti- 
mony, that any ſuch thing cant have. And 
upon that hngle account, without any 
other (ſetting by all the effetts of it) have 
as good rea!on to believe the truth of the 
Scripture, 
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Scripture, as to believe any other thing 
whatſoever, that we our (elves have not be- 
held. How ridiculous would he appear 
to be,that would believe nothing but what 
he has ſeen? deny all Records of things 
paſt z and the exiſt 

world now, but juſt what he has beheld? 
He that has lived in the remoteſt part of 
England, may be as (ure there is ſuch a place 
as Londoz, ' as he can be of any Mathemati- 


ence of avy part of the | 


— ay —_ 


cal propoſition; for there is as much certain- | 


ty in the kind of the one, as there is 1n the 


kind of the other; and bath capable of cer- | 
tainty in their kind; and yet the one is | 


© pt 


2 —— 


not capable of the ſame way of probation | 
with the other.. He that will go about to | 


perſwade me, I may be couzened in fuch a 
moral belief, and cannot arrive at a certain- 
ty 3 I may, with as good reafon,trouble him 
with objections, and provoke him to doubt 
of what he himſelf ſees ; and tell him,ceither 
his ege-ſgght may fail, or miF-inform him z or 
elſe the obje&t may be ſuch as may be pur- 
poſely diſpoſed to couzen and delude his 
fight ; in the one a man hath nothing but 
the ſingle teſtimony of his own eyes ; 10 the 
Sher the teſtimony of thouſands transfer- 
ed to him upon unqueſtionablecredit. The 
worſt deſigners againſt Religion cannot de- 
ny the wriverſal teſtimony of all ages. to 

| the 
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the body of the Scripture even out ofthe 
mouths of its greateſt enemies it may. be 
juſtifiedz who 2 ar A to confute it,and 
overthrow the doGrine of it) have left us 
an undeniable teſtimony to the truth of the 


| fa# of it. Thoſe, who moſt oppoſed it in 


* pr apo _ 


| tiplied to invalidate its aut 


the ages whea it looked firſt abroad, had 
never the impudence to deny the Being of 
it 3 nor the being of it with ſuch circum- 
ſtances, as 4s 4 the divine Autho- 
rity of it. And for the differences in the 
Copies and Trasſiations of the Scripture it 
ſelf, (which-men have fo 9s 4 and mul- 

ority, and de- 
ſtroy the credit of the whole) after the ut- 
moſt diligence of the moſt learned, in com» 
paring all the Copzes, and all the Tranſlations 
of thoſe Copies, that areextant, or can be 


| found; and all the care that poſſibly could 
{ betaken therein, (and never was there @ 


reat exaCtneſs and care about any writing 
| 84 the world began) and the utmoſt im- 
provement of the moſt malicious objeRi; 
ons that way 3 ſo eminent does the provi- 
dence of God appear in preſerving the Scri- 
ptures entire, that the differences and va» 
riationsdo appear ſo ſmall, fo inconfidera- 
ble.and fo far from undermining the whole; 
that they have not ſo much as in the leaſt 
ſhaken apy eve Divine Truth, or diſturbed 
us 
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us1n our belicfofany one point in religion; 
but have poured out abundadt'ſhame upon 
thoſe, who built their deſigns to ruine the 
Scriptures upon that foundatian : and have 
rendred them equally wiſe, and equally in- 
genuous with ſuch, who would deny the 
relation of a book to its Author, and deny 
the whole of any Treatiſe, becanſe of ſome 
ſmall inconfiderible Errata's' in the impreſ- 
ſion. Such things, may gratifhe;peeviſh and 


froward perfons, who gape fot*objettions ; | 
but will never find acceptance with fober & ' 
and unprejudi&d men. Let fuch who take 5 


the greateſt pleaſure to make the Scriptures 
the obje& of their contempt, conſider but 
ſoberly with-themſelves, if there be any 
thing ſupernatural; if God has ever reveal- 
ed himſelf further to the world, than in that 


knowledge he gave us of himfelfin our firſt | 
make: (which we have abundant reaſon to Þ 
believe he has) how could it be handed | 


down to us upon'more cred7ble terms ? 


Firſt, The Scripture it ſelf, written in a | 
way wholly becoming ſuch an Author as | 
God himſelf and no other; and in fuch a * 


way as does plainly ſpirare divinitatem ; 
with fuch majeſty, authority, and impar- 
tiality, as relate themſelves to God ; and 


with ſuch poſitive predi@:ons init, of things | 
ro come; and- writing with rhat certainty } 
about F 
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about things many hundred years off re- 
mote and future, as if it were a hiſtory of 
things paſt or preſent ; and the punctual ac- 
compliihments the whole world has'been 
witneſs to of theſe prediftions ; (bears wits 
neſs untoits ſelf. Thus 1/2iab prophefied of 
Cyr#5 by name, and foretold he ſhould con- 
quer the Babylonians, and ruine their Mo- 
narchy, a bundred and four years before 
£rv5 was born. And other ſuch like pre- 


| ditions innumerable there are contained 
| 10 them ; which, as they moſt.evidenely tell 
* vs, there is a God, and ſomewhat above the 


world ; ſo they unanſ{werably declare the 
Scriptures to:be his word. 

Secondly, 'The whole Do@rine of. the 
Scriptures, the principles::ot it being fuch, 
asare moſt (uttable and agreeing to our na- 


Z tural light, and that image of God, and the 
| diſtinguiſhing taſte of good from evil, we 
received from God in our firſt conſtitution, 
| is of the fame confideration. Nothing 
can be deviſed more uſeful and profitable 
# for all_publick . Societies, and all private 
# converle, than the principles the- Scriptures 
| offer to us. Nor did any. thing everiſo 


much heighten all natural Religion, and 
bring men to lo neer a converſe with God, 
and ſo great a conformity upon that account 


the 
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the common and general good of all man: 
kind.No man can weltdeny,but that he that 
lives a life conformed to the Scriptures, ſhall 
live moſt to God, beſt to himſelf, and moſt 
uſefully to all mankind ; and to the heighe 
of thoſe excellent principles which all the 
ſober and ſerious men, fince the world be- 
gan, have juſtified and applauded. 


Thirdly, The whole matter of fa# about Þ 
the Scripture,and the Miracles wrought, to | 
eſtabliſh them, deſcends to us with a gene- | 
ral concurring teſtimony from the ages | 


wherein they were tranſacted. And we have 


as much to aſſure us and ſatisfie us in that, as | 


ſuch a thing is capable of ; as much indeed 
2s can be had about a thing paſt and not ſeen 


by our ſelves; and ſo much as we ought | 
fully to acquieſce in. No mater of fa# | 
about the Scripture can otherwiſe be pro- |! 
ved to us that live in diſtant ages: And Þ 
matter of fait muſt neceflarily belongto it, | 
and have its proof that way ; unleſs the * 
Bible had every age a new edition, and | 
were often re-delivered and re-printed © 


from Heaven. 

Fourthly, A divine Power there is attend- 
ing the Scripture, togain it anintereſt and 
reception in the. world, which is peculiar 
tot (elf, and nothing elſe can boaſtof. To 


thoſe, who by themſelves know there is 
ſuch 


J 
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ſach adivize Power attending the Scriptures, 
'tis to them an infallible argument of the 
1 | truth ofthem : and toothers that ſtand by, 
+ an argument of kigh probability; becauſe 
ef they hear many, who are ſober and ſerious, 
e & atteſting it, whoſe credit they have no rea- 
- © ſontorejet. And they themſelves, in ſuch 
mens practice, ſee the viſible effe&s of it, 
t | and a great part of the world converted 
| by it. 
” Thoſe that will flight over all theſe 
Z things, and reſolve to deſpiſe and reje& 
them : that will obje& againſt the fff, and 
© tell you, that the f#zle of the Scripture is 
nothing, but an effe& of their cunning 
and deſign, who intended to cheat the 
world by it,and ſo perfonated God as much 
| as they could; that thoſe preditions of 
" thi:gs tocame, were only put is togain cre- 
) dit co it at the firſt, and have fince, by 
| chauce,come topaſs; or elſethat men fore- 
e © aw them by the natural courſe of the Stars. 
{ That ſay to the ſecond, they cannot find that 
© excellency in the DoFrine of the Scriptures 
we ſpeak of 3 but rather find jt interrupts 
Land croſſes them in all thoſe things they 
take moſt delight and pleaſure in. Thatre- 
je& wholly the #hird, and throw away all 
belief of things paſt 3 and reſolve to credit 
[nothing but what they ſee. That mock at 
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the fourth. (the divine Power attending 
the Scripture) and deny the Being of any 
ſuch thivg 3 think it a vain imagination; 
and tell you, that many fabulow flories, and 

falſe Religions, have <qually gained upon 

the world ; and found many that have reli-# 
giouſly bowed down themſelves to them,} 
and ſubmitted to deluding impofitions from 
them. Thoſe, I ſay, that will thus objec, 
and feed upon this kind of traſh ; that findÞ 
a way tO convert into humour and diſeaſe 
allſuch notions of things, as arethe ſatisfy-# 
10g food of ſober and reaſonable men; and} 
re(olve to believe nothing they do not /zke;# 
that will deny the truth of all divine andF 
rational . impreſſions upon mankind, be-þ 
cauſe ſome of them are deluded and miſta-F 
ken; and will admit no men to have attain-# 
ed a right knowledge indivine things, ſuit-F 
able to the trueſt exercile of their rational 
faculties, becauſe part of the world, either} 
by weakneſs or corruption, are under theſ 
dominion of vanity and lies: Such men} 
are moſt puniſhed when they are left toÞ 
themſelves ; nor is it lefs vain to endeavour 
their fatisfation,than to make a demonſtra-j 
tion about colours to one that we know 
£annot, or elſe is reſolved that he wil! not 
look upon them; or to convince him off 
the harmony of any ſound, that reſolves} 
betore-# 
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before-hand to make no-uſe of his ears; 
or; atleaſt, to call every thing diſcord, that 
does not ſuit with ſome i/ ſoxnd his ears 
are already poſſeſſed with. 

Supernatural Religion is a thing propoſed 
to men with reaſon abundantly ſufficient 
to ſatisfie a man, reaſonably willing to be 
# ſatisfied, and to leave him without excuſe 
| if he be not ſatisfied. And beſides all other 
proofs of it, the ſame humane evidence, 
* by which we reſt ſatisfied in all other 


'Z things that we do not ſee, deſcends to all 


# ages; but not with anſwers to every fro- 


8 ward diſſenters obje&ions, that will dif- 


E pute without end againſt the truth of it, 


"FE becauſe he diſlikes the matter of itz and 
4-Z be fo abſurdly difingenuous to deny that 
N-® tobe a good proof to him of the truth of 

'® the Scriptures, by which he himſelf reſts 


© ſatisfied in the truth of a thouſand other 
things. He that will give no credit to any 
divine revelation, unleſs God will fſatisfre 
* bis carioſty in the manner of its convey- 
# ance to the world, ſayes, in effet, though 
God have given me other good reaſon, 


a} andſuch as he thought ſufficient for me to 


believe him, and upon which he has made 
| it my duty to believe himy and ſ#ch reaſ or, 
{ as | my (elf think ſufficient for the behet 
8 of all ather things of the like nature; and 
C fuch 
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ſuch as I think abundant proof to make 
good any thing I havea mind to3 yet wil 
10t believe him, unleſs I pleaſe. And 
though my reaſon tell me, that ſome Be- 
ing,ſuperiour toall Beings,made the world;| 
Yet, unleſs had ſeen him doit, I will not 
believe it. 

Such men are monſtrous Fanatichs, 
men that live upon fancy; that fancy to 
themſelves, how God ſhould govern the 
world, and how he ſhould reveal him} 
ſelf to it; and becauſe he does not do} 
it according to their fancy, and deſcend 
to gratifie their fond imaginations, they} 
make it a Law to themſelves, that they 
will neither receive nor admit any of his 
Laws, nor pay any acknowledgement to 
his Being. What delight have men taken 


of late to upbraid the Scriptures with all} 
kind of uncertainty inthe delivery of them, f 
and all kind of contradictions and abfur-Þþ 


dittes in the matter of them! Mevs wits 
and parts have encreaſed their value with 


very many, as they could beſtenlarge up-| 


on theſe heads; and deſpiſe others, as 
weak and to be pitied, who make any ſtand 
for divine Truth, By this, men tempt 
themſelves and others into a mean value of 
Religion, and at laſt, into the higheſt ir- 
religion, *Tis, I conteſs, a noble enquiry 
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toſcarch into the grounds of Religion, that 
ſo we may be rationally aſcertained of its 
truth, and not take our greateſt concern 
upon truſt. But to deal in thoſe things 
with no other intention, but to tie knots, 
to invent vexing queſtions, and peeviſh 
objections; and, becauſe the Scriptures 
croſs mens houndleſs appetites, to load 
them with all imaginable diſgrace and 
eontempt, that ſo God may be more eaſily 


-* diſmiſſed out of the world: it we deal 
| with the Scriptures, I ſay, upon no better 


or other account, 'tis no wonder if the 
ſucceſs be accordingly; and that men, 
ſteering ſuch a courſe, not only turn their 
backs upon all ſapernatural Religion ; but at 
laſt arrive at the utmoſt confines of all pro- 
phaneneſs and contempt of Religion it ſelf 


{ in downrright Atheiſm. 


Fifthly, 'Tis no unuſual thing to ſee ma- 


-K ny, that if they may not enjoy the worſbip 


they are affefted to, and think the belt, 
will go to none at all. And from ſuch a 


| habit once gotten, tis ceafie to foreſee what 


a precipice of Atheiſze men are at the brink 
of. All men are not ſo well catechized in 
Religion, nor ſo well affected to it, as to 
try all experiments before they torſake it. 
There 1s, in the generality of men, ſome- 
thing in the parties and perſons they adhere 

3 C 2 to 
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to, and in the ode of Worſhip they joyn I 
in, which pleaſeth them, and has ſome n 


part 1n their affections, as well as Religion 
it (elf purely and abltraly ' confidered. c 
And although ſuch col/eteral things are, inf * 
themſelves, not the beſt and higheſt mo-K} 8 
tives to divine Worſhip; yet they are ſuch, # 
as confiderably prevail with not the leaſt 
part of mankind : And they are ſuch, asf 
God in his providence over-rules, to pre-ſj| 
ſerve men in their open owning a Deity, 
and a viſible ſubje&tion to him, in ſome} 
outward worſhip, and to prevent a total} 
apoſtacy to Atheiſm. | 
We may not unreaſonably ſuppoſe, thatf 
the reſtraint, which in ſome times paſt, 
was upon the uſe of the Litarey, and the} 
preſent worſhip of the Church of Engla::d, 
to which the generality of the Nation werel 
earneſtly inclined, did much occaſion that} 
Atheiſm, which hath, too viſibly, infectedÞ} 
wany-amongſtus. For, not being able tof 
enjoy the way of worſhip they moſt liked, 
and wholly diſguſting the way that was 
then uf. d 1n publick, 'tis to be feared that, 
ina ſhort time, many came, by that means, 
to throw off all thoughts of God; and, by} 
a diſuſe of paying any homage or (ervice 
to him, came, at laſt, totally to deny him, 
and poſitively to diſpute againſt him.3 
The# 
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- © [The _ concern of a Chriſtian State is: 


” to juſtifie the common cauſe of God in'the 
» world, and to dam out the flood: of ge» 
4 | neral Atheiſm. Such, who can haveno tye 
in | from above,and diſqwa all ſuperiour obh- 


'& gations, are never to be ruled but by force. 
h. | Religion ſhould be encouraged as thatuni- 
160) verſal homage mankind ſtand obliged to 

| pay to a Soveraign Being, Keeping men 


br | firm 1n their Religiows Alegiance has a ne- 
ty ; cellary influence upon all hymane, Socie- 
þ 


| ties. He that js the faſteſt ro God, will 
iſ be the moſt dutiful ſubje&, ;the moſt uſe- 
Y ful Citizen, and the ſafeſt friend. What- 
| |} ever tends to eradicate Religion, will be 
ry | found alſo moſt pernicious and deſtructive. 
* | to the State, . 
"*  Sixthly, The general revival of, and the 
lf} great applauſe that hath, of late, been given 
"8 to ſuch Philoſophical notions, as broadly and. 
ath direly lead this way.* Here the Atheiſt is 
| moſt buſily at work, and drives on 'his 
q | greateſt trade. Though other things 
2 help men, firſt, to like Atheiſzr, and look: 


"| afterit, yet here is the great armoury for 
TE their | here they learn to juſtifie 
F what before they reſolved ta like. 
YE Democritus is better believed than Moſer, 
"3 and Fpicyrw in.better credit with them 
T% than St. Payl. Whatever can be fetched 


C 3 from 
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from Ariſtotle atid others to make good the 


worlds eternity, is greedily embraced : | 


and all the notions of Epicurss, to make 
good the Hypotheſss of Atoms, are not only 
revived and juſtited, but improved, to 
the total denial of a God, in the height of 
all Atheiſtical principles, and maintained 
with ſo much ſeeming triumph over the 
reſt of the world, that he is thought a 
novice in knowledge, and an abſolute 


freſhman in the higheſt ſort of learning, | 
that has notimbibed ſome of this kind of! 
Philoſophy. The reaſons, or rather, ab-| 


ſurdities, upon which theſe things are 
grounded, I ſhall have occaſion enough to 
conſider hereafter. This account ought 
every where to be given of them; that 
as theſe two''are the only projets, that 
have been yet found out by all the Arherft;- 
cal wits that have been in the world, 
to oppoſe the Being of God 5 fo they are 
ſach things as were by ſome very few men 
only firſt ſtarted, and found very little 
acceptance'in thoſe times, wherein they 
firſt became publick : Nay, were contra- 
dicted and confuted, by the generality of 
the ſobereſt and wiſeſt men then extant: 


'Tis truly obferved by a learned Anthor, þ 
that the firſt Atheiſm we hear of in the | 
world, was in the moſt blind and fuper- } 
{titious Þ 
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ſtitious age of Greece; when the obſcene 
Poets had ſo debauched the minds of the 
people, to believe ſuch monſtrous things 
of their Gods, that all, who were any 
way virtuqus, muſt needs abhor ſuch Dei- 
ties, and they became a derifion to all in- 
telligent men. Then it was, (and not till 
then) that men began to ſet their wits on 
work, to ſolve the Phenomena of nature 
without any Deity at all, and derive the 


# world (in is original) from a for!nitoxs con- 


courſe of an infinite company of little par- 


S ticles, w hich we call 4toms. Yet the very 


ſchool of Epicurws himſelf never quite ba- 
niſhed the notion of a Deity : which made 
Cicero ſay of him, that he did nomine po- 
mere, but re tollere Deos. His Diſciples in 
theſe daies have too far enlarged thoſe at- 
rainments. It falls out now amongſt us (in 
an age declining from God, wherein ſuch 
things are by many moſt ſet by, that Jead 
us fartheſt from him, and ſeem molt to ſe- 
cure us againſt him) that the ſcent of theſe 
things is freſhly and hotly purſued : and rhe 
Rabble of theſe notions, which have been 
ſo often routed, and have fled before the 
world, are now faced about, and afreſh 
recruited to aſlault this preſent Genera- 


tion. 
"C4 Theſe 
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Theſe unhappy conjunQions, with mar} x 
ny others, have conſpired to make thizf h 
age a ſufferer from the worſt of enemies, | 
and to hazard us upon the moſt dangerowf c 
Rock, Men have ( according to their} © 
ſeveral intereſts and inclinations) comeft t 
ſeveral wales to diſguſt Religion : and,ſſÞ x 
out of many leſſer tracks, fallen at laſt into f 
the broad road of Atheiſm. n 

v 
t 
] 
t 
if 
1 
J 
h 


| 


By this, 44y Lord, I have endeavour-j 
ed to ſhew you ſome fore-runners off 
this evil, and ſome of thoſe Harbingers} 
that uſually prone for it. I ſhall de} 
tain you no longer in theſe Preliminaries, 
but apply my ſelf to that, where the 
preatelt concern of this undertaking} 
hes. 8; 


That the nobleſt ſearch of humane 
thoughts 1s after the firſt and higheſt Be-| 


ing, will not be denied; and 'ris equally} 
truc, that mans reaſoning faculty, 1a ies] 
due exerciſe,naturally ſteers him that way. 
He that finds himſelf in poſſeffion of that 

great Liminary we call Underſtanding ,| 
and that ſupreme endowment of reaſon, | 
(by which ' he hath the aſcendant of all} 
other viſible Beings, and maintains a ſupre-|i 
macy over the reſt -of the world ) muſt 

needs jj 


| 
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| 
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needs be led, by that, to lay cloſe fiege to 
his own Being, and bethink himſelf round, 
how himſelf (as well as all other things) 
came firſt to be. ''Tis that lower principle 
of ſenſe that lies beneath, that reſts in 
the viſible exiſtence of things, and knows 
no more of them than that they are. Rea- 
ſons motion lies in a higher Orb, and will - 
not be denied to know why things are, as 


| well as that they are; and how they came 
-©* tobe, as well as that they be. Such a fal- 
| ly a reaſonable Being muſt needs make 
{ beyond the world ; and ſo create to him- 
{ ſelf a ſubje& for his enquiry beyond what 
{ is viſibly ſeen, and made the common ob- 
| je& of his converſe, Toſee a man ruling 
| himſelf and the reſt of the world by the 
freſh ſpringing up of thoughts, and the a&Q- 


ings of his reaſon 3 and yet to ſuppoſe him 
to go'no further in the extention of that 
faculty, than barely to improve things juſt 
as he finds them; and to w all things for 
granted therefore originally to be, only 
becauſe they now aRually are - 'to ſearch 
ſo narrowly into every corner of nature, 
and yet to take the higheſt relation to, 
things (which is the _ of them) for 
granted, were to put the higheſt ablurdi- 
ty upon the univerſal reaſon, and to nar- 
row that large comprehenfive faculty 
into 
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into a very mean exerciſe, The genuine 
tendency of a rational ſoul is ſtill to the 
utmoſt bounds of all enquiryz to: know 
what is capable of beiag kag9wn, and to be 
aſcertained what cannot be known, As 
the ſatisfaftion of reaſon 1s in its own ex- 
erciſe, and can haye no ſatisfation but 
what it gives it ſelf ; and takes pleaſure jn 
all other things oaly as they, are matter for 
that faculty to work upon. 10 the chiefeſt 
Attainment reaſon mult peeds preſs after, 


is, to know its {elf jn ;its Qwa original, | 


and to know the firſt Cauſe of that, which 
gives being to the knowiFog of ;all ather 
cauſes, Reaſon, in its aCctings, aims at 
2 full comprehenſion, and a compleat 
knowledge of eyery thing it can conceive 
of: which is, to make eyery thing. appear 
reaſonable to it ; and fo reduce it to a fa- 
tisfation 'to, it ſelf. , All reaſonings of a 
man, about himſelf and all. ;other things, 


muſt needs come ſhort of .the ſatzsfaRtion | 


reaſon aims at, in.making things anſwer the 
teſt of its.exergile 3 aud, at lalt, lic even to 
its own #r:2ate r2G;tude, unleſs it arrive at 
ſome acquieſcency, haw it. ſelf and all 
other things came to be, as well as that the 

be. He that thinks, or . reaſons, mu 

needs knoxg, by that at, that he & ; he 
needs no other, demonſtration of his own 


Being | 
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Beingto himſelf; and with great eaſe, may 
he inform himſelf of the actual exiſtence 
ofallother things. But the ſouls enquiry 
will ſtill reach further ; the proper food 
of craving reaſon is a reaſonable know- 
ledge of things, ſuch as the ſubje@ is c4- 
pable of. Reaſon travels to reduce things, 
Firſt, To the truth of their exiſtence. 
Secondly, To the reaſon of their exiſt- 
ence. And Thirdly, To the right manner 
and method of their exiſtence, 1n their re- 


{ ation to, and dependance upon each 


other. The whole truth of no exiſtence 
can be known, ſoas reaſon may juſtly chal- 
lenge a knowledge of it, without know- 
ing the cayſe of it, or elſe knowing there 
was 70 canſe of it : becauſe the great and 
ſupreme diſtin{ion of Bezgs lies 1n the ab- 
ſoluteneſs and dependency of them. To 
know any viſible exiſtence to be without 
cauſe, 1s to know it-to be that, which no 
man can rationally know any viſible Being 
tobe:whichis to know it tobe eternal. And 
If tt have ſome firſt cauſe, ' without ſome 
reaſonable account of that to our (elves, 
we can never tell from what, nor from 


© whence todate it; nor howto anſwer 


| many other queſtions reaſon will afk 
| aboutit. Things are never 1n their pro- 


per ſtation,till they are made a Tight obje&t 
for 
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for knowledge, and reduced to a due cor 
reſpondence to reaſon. Then they bear 
their proportion to the great and univer- 
ſal harmony. *Tis reaſon puts the world 
into regular motion; ſorts each thing ; 
places cauſes before effets; finds out 
cauſes by effe&s, and neceſlary conclu- 
ſions from their own natural premiſes; and 
ſtill purſues things to the higheſt and 
premeſt cauſe of all. Search the world 
without this Candle, and it will appear 
nothing but a heap of confuſion. Ged 
ſeems to have placed this ſublime faculty 
ia man, for two ends: Firſt, That a man{ 
might rule himſelf, and the reſt of the 
world, in ſuch a manner and methed, as 
might carry ſome proportion to the eter- 
nal reaſon above, of which mans ratio: 
nal ſoul 1s an image. And Secoxdly, That tt 
by the uſe of it he might aſcend to the 


knowledge of his Maker, and have every n 
thing he ſaw, as well as himſelf, made af | 
ſtepto help himupward. The ground of 4 


all our homage to God lies in the knows 
ledge we have of a Supreme Being before fi 
us and above us: Without that 'tis im- 
poſſible ever to introduce Religion into Y 
the world. ©. Two things ſeem to be buta 
reaſonable colletion from the natural 


compoſition of mankind, and the pure 
ilſues 
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i\ſues of a reaſoning ſou], abſtratly taken 
from all helps of revelation : Firft, That 
1g £is Por poſſible for that noble and impar- 

"8 tial facu/ty of mans reaſon to be true to it 
BN elf in its own aCltings, and to arrive at 
its own neceſlary ſatisfaCtion, about it ſelf 
a4 22d all other Beings, without a ſtrict in- 
quiry into the primary reaſon and firſt 
igfh cauſe of the Being of it ſelf and all other 
things. And Secondly, That the ſingle ex- 
od ercile of natural reaſon, in ſuch an in- 
x | quiry, will fafely conduct a man to the 
I'f concluſion of ſome firſt cauſe, and ſome 
one Swprexe Being the caule of all Beings, 


- which we call God. To prove theſe Poli- 
*. {| tions | undoubted truths, ſhall be the firſt 
A endeavour of the following diſcourſe. If 
w- we can happily bring mankind to God by 


this high-way of their reaſon, and light a 
man to his Creator by this Lap that con- 
YE tioually burns in his own ſoul, we ſhall then 
prove Atheiſm a very he, and the Atheiſt a 
moſt unnatural lyer towards his God, and 
towards himſelf. I ſhall proceed, Firſt, «f- 


: firmatively and poſitively 3 and then nega- 
tively, in giving a full anſwer to all the 

* |} 4theiſt has to object. 

l Conſider, 1a the firſt place, 'tis not a 

- thing within any compaſs of ſuppoſition, 

: that mankind in the uſe of their reaſon, 


ſhould 
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ſhould fail to fix upon that as their firſt and 
great enquiry, how things came to be, inth 
poſture they are now found and what or; 
ginal they owe themſelves to That facu 
ty that reaſons about cauſes andeffes, muſt 
needs aſcend, by that method, to the higheſt 
cauſe of all way 6 No ſatisfying know: 
ledge, which the foul ſtill labours after, caq 
be had of any thing, unleſs we can trace it 
to its origizal; without that, it proves but 
a vexation to reaſon, and reproaches it with 
ignorance, in that grand fundamental in 
the knowledge of things, which muſt 
give the truelt inlet to all the ſubſequent 
comprehenſion we can have of them, 
That reaſon, in its operation, muſt need; 
move this way, will appear by theſe ſeveral 
conhiderations. 

Firſt, There is mo more obviow enquiry 
for whatever we ſee, than to know, whether| 
it have a beginning, or were without a begin} 
ing. If it had beginning , when it did} 
begin, and how it came firſt to exiſt in the £4 
world; and from whence it had the do- 
nation of it ſelf. No mans reaſon can ac+ 
quieſce, without ſome anſwer to this. 

Secondly, Finding ont the original 0 
things, determines the property of them; 
and fo hills the mind with a ſatisfaQion in} 
that great concern reaſon has about every| 
thing, * 


% 
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thing, fo know Thoſe it is. Whatever 
was the firſt cauſe of a thing, and the ori- 
.ginal maker of it , muſt needs have the 
property of it, *'Tis impoſhble there 
ſhould be a claim made, with fo much ju- 
ſtice, to any thing, as by the firſt maker 
of it. 'T1is not poſſible to difſeize him of 
his right to arhing, that gave it its exi- 
if ſtence; and cauſed it firſt to be. Hethat 
tf firſt produced a Being, had that Being firſt 
thi entirely exiſting in himſelf, and in his 
inf own power. hatever is made, can have 
aſt no property 1n it ſelf: The right muſt 
nf needs be in the maker. Here realon fits 
m,# down ſatisfied, and fully acquieſces in that 
24K particular. 
ral Thirdly, The knowing the original of any 
thing, gives #4 the true boundaries and limits 
ir of 7t. Nothing can riſe higher than its 
her Original. No effte& can out-reach the cauſe. 
in| Nay, there muſt be ever a neceſſary infe- 
lid 7iority in whatever is cauſed, to the firſt 
heſ carſer of it, This is a neceſſary direction 
o-M to all the ſearches of reaſon about the na- 
c-K© ture of any thing, to know the firſt cauſe 
of (uch a Being, and the true original it de- 
off rives it ſelf from. 
»;} Fourthly, The knowledge of things in 
| their prima cauſa quiets our reaſov, _ 
© is gives ws the utmoſs and witimate knowle Fl 
| Fhat 
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that is to be had about them. To knowl 
thing in it-ſelf, and to know it in its fff © 
cayſe and original, is to know a{that reaſaſ © 
canexpeR to know about any viſible Befft 8! 
ing. This brings things to hold their dut 5 


proportion to the rational ſoul; and reQi 
fies us in our knowledge, in placing canſuj '! 
and effeFs in their due Stations. tl 


Secondly, If the being of reaſon be ſuch < 
as that it muſt neceſ{arily make out it (elf 
into ſuch enquiries ; and that the firſt cauſM *! 
of things is the moſt proper objed& for 1 ec 
rational ſoul that trades in cauſes and ef 13 
fets, we will thus proceed. r 


Every thing in this world muſt either bt 
c2uſed by it (elf, or be without cauſe, off V 
elſe be cauſed by ſomething that was bet Y' 
fore, and is above ir ſelf. The two firlff 
are _ not only improbable, but uiterly in 


poſſible : and therefore the truth mul ** 
needs lic in the laſt. pc 
ca 


For the firſt; The radeſt Nonſenſe thalfl ©< 


can impoſe it ſelf upon avy mans reaſor 


is tolay, that any thing ever cauſed or mu in 
it ſelf. 'Tis to make every thing its owl 
God, and to cut u' by the roots all ſub} ** 


ordination and dep<adency of one thing 
upc 
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upon another. . For, were all things equally 
cauſed by thetnſelves, they muſt '*needs* b 
equal in their ſuperiority;  becaufe equal 
in their independency. ' Tis likewiſe co 
Ju flake a thing impoſſible to have an end; 
a for what once made it ſelf, can; by the fame 
»/f influence,” eternally make it ſelf. If any 
thing were once the reaſon of it ſelf, it 
may be ever fo.;' nor would any thing ever 
c<Y ceaſe tobe, that had a power to preſerve 
ſel its own Being. But beſides all this, there is 
aſÞ this further, abſurdity never co be avoid- 
- Wed; to ſay a thing made it felf, is to 
eff ſay, ir did 42 before it was, and did' ope- 
rate before it had anexiſtence; and thar 
it. did the higheſt thing to it ſelf (which 
was to cauſe and make it felf) befote it 
was it ſelf. The loweſt fort of reaſon 
ol wears an aztipathy to” fuch an abſur- 
: Scondly, The world could not be with- 
out cauſe : For then it muſt be what 'ris imm- 
poſſible it ſhould be, which is eternal. For 
cauſes and effefts (ot which the wort? . 
conſiſts) own themſelves ro a firſt caule 
and neceſſarity ſuppoſe time and priority 
in time. The cauſe naturally precedes 
the effet. They muſt have time 10 ypc-" 
rate in. Cauſes and effetts Cthar are. in firch' 
F exiſtence, occeffarity conjoywed |) muſt 
' aka , need 
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needs ceaſe to that denomination in eter-f| d 
nity, and ſo. ceaſe tobe what they reallyſj þ 
are: and therefore are impoſlible to bei v 
eternal ; if one be-eternal, the other muſtf a 
needs be ſo too. And 'tis evident, an eter-| b 
nal cauſe, and an eternal effe@ is an ab 
ſurdity. Now that the world could not be 
eternal ( and, fo conſequently without 
cauſe) may thus appear. If the world be 
eternal, *tis plain and undeniable, it muſt 
ever have been in the poſture that now it 
is : andthat js utterly impoſſible z for the 
poſture the world is now 1n, is a courſe < 
generation and corruption 3 and fo cor i 
ruption muſt as well have been eternal a 
generation. And thence: *twill evidently p 
follow, that things that do generate and cor-© m 
rupt muſt haye eternally been, and ererral-y tt 
ly not have been. If the world have beenff m 
from everlaſting, then the preſent ſtate off d 
the world in the propagation of it ſelf,muſtY m 
needs have been ſo too. Thepreſent way (e 
of generation, and a ſucceſſion in that ge-Jj ft 
neration, mult needs have been everlaſtingÞ} t! 
too. For if the world be eternal, thoughh at 
individual perſons and Beings ceaſe, andj p: 
new come in their places; yet the general} it 
round and courſe of the world, in main-f} te 
taining it ſelf, muſt needs have been thef t! 
fame for ever. But to conceive that, is} 
dicetly 
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dife&ly to: oppofe our own rex{on arid/zv 
perfence : becauſe we find daily, thatthe 
way by which the world is now propagited 
and upheld, covld not have eterbally been, 
but plainly points-us to ſome original ciufe 
we ſee not. For if the Hen be produced by 
the Egg, and that &gg produced by a Hh, 
and the propagation of both ran in ſiithia 
circle; common reaſon tellsus, theremalt 
be ſome firſt Herz, or ſome firſt Ege to itt 
that way of generation on work, or elſe it 
could never have been. As 'tis 1n»0tjon; 
there muſt be ſome firſt mover, or elfe #n 


© innate and ſe}f-originated principle of mo- 


tion 3 if there be an innate ſelf-originated 
principle of motion, then whatſoever fo 
moves, can never ceaſe to move; if nor, 
there can never be motion without a-firlt 
mover. We ſee nothing but what is pr6- 
duced by ſomewhat elfe : and therefote 
muſt rationally conclude, there muſt 'be 
ſome firſt producer. The whole world can 
ſhew us the beginning, originally, of n6- 
thing, ſo as to ſatisfie our reaſon abontit : 
and yer, in its whole conſtitution, -pal- 
pably fathers it ſelf upon ſome firlt'begih- 
ing. Our reaſon therefore compels ts 
to look out to ſome ſupreme Begrmniivee, 
that gave the firſt riſe to all things" We 
ſee, and ſet them firſt on work; Atnan 

D 2 begets 
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begets a map,and that man was begotten b 
another man ; but: where is the firlt man, tc 


beget, that was not begotten, nor brought 


forth in the common way of Generation] 
For ſuch, our reaſon tells us, by this v1 
fible courſe of propagating the world,ther: 
muſt needs have been. "Tis utterly in 
poſſible (in the way we ſee men begotten 
there ſhould ever have been any men | 
the world without ſome firſt man. O 

reaſon is loſt in the circle of one mans 

getting another, without ſome firſt ma 
| that was not begotten. 'Tis non-ſenſe 

ſay, that oneman begat another from etet 
nityz becauſe. that one mans begettir 
another, diredly relates to time, beginning 
and priority, which are all verfectly d 


ſtruttive to the notion of Eterzity, and canſ; 


not be originated there. Sometimes Ariſtot 
himſelf confelleth, there muſt be a firl 
cauſe, and that infinity of cauſes is a mor 


Drr4 
call 


ſtrous abſurdity. Either the Atheiſt mul; 


confeſs, that this courſe of generatio!i 
does point us to ſome firſt riſe and begir 
ing of it, and cannot be ſuppoſed, by our 
reaſon, to be without it: and then there 
muſt be ſome firſ# mar, that muſt begin the 
natural way of propagativg mankind 3 and 
that firſt war could not be begotten b 


any other; for then he could not be the - 


firſt; 
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YO firſt ; for that rule is true, primo no off, 
+ Wiorizs 3 and if fo, that firſt man muſt either 
BUYc2vife himſelf, or be cauſed by ſomethi 

NJabove and before himſelf; to ſay the firſt,. 
'"'Y bave ſhewed is an abſolute contradiQtiqn,z 
[So ſay the latter, is to bring us regularly, to 
dd. If the Atheiſt denies that there mas 
ey beginning of things, or any firſt 'in gene- 
ator 5 bur lates, that the world is eternal, 

nd the way of its, generation is eternal Uh .. 
iſe; I ſhall plainly:refute him, as rendring.. 
Þioſelf groſly ablurd, and that ſeveral 

" Wales. Firſt, be begs a thing for granted 
0 be, and muſttake it ſo to be, which he 
tever ſaw, nor can haveany aſſurance of. 

MT he eternity of the world, and the ſuc- 
lion eternal of generation and corrup- 
"Fion, [15 not only unreaſonable for any man 
"$0 believe , but impoſiible for any man, 
o know. *'Tis unreaſonable. to believe, 
Þecauſe our ſelves, and alt we converſe: 
Jvith, have a viſcble beginning and ending, 
ond manner of production; which diretly 
Fathers it ſelf upon ſome firſt beginoiog, 
Sad could not have its riſe frometernity. 
For whatever begins and ends, to (ay it was 
ernal in that courſe, is to fay plainly, 

Shere was eternal beginning, and etern 

ding; which is to affirm a moſt ridiculous 
ontradition. And 'tis as impoſiible for 

t D 3 any 


atty ffiah to &now, anlefs he knew: himſelf b 
eternal : atid then'he muſt know himfelftoff 


a rep is itsþoffible) contrary to whathel| *< 
Ily is : or eMſethere muft have been ſomt al 
eternil Tradition,from one to another, of the by 
worlds eternity; which neither s, nor ev fi 
yet wa;.But the cleareſt and moſt undeniabli » 


proof, that the world, in its preſent being 
could not be eternal,(which it muſt neceſli h 
rily have been, if it be eternal) will th 77 
fiſe. The vifible way by which the wonl ©*© 
il carried on, is by a courſe of generatie 
and corruption't but fuch a courſe is impoſ 5 
ble robe etertral 3 arid; that for theſe r 


ſons. 


Firſt, Generation and corruption ſnppdf 
an uneven ſuretſſror, a riſing and fallang 
which" is intip6ilible in / that which Y-” 
—_ ; for that {hich is properly etern: 
is of doudh, and theludes inf ©”. 
nitenels if its Mttrinfek and'formal reaſorff 7*' 
And where things are infinite, there can b ly 
no cadentfes' mm the other of their « 
tierce. Andthis regulates their operation © 
For all chings a& and work accordiog' , 
red eipp atid thanner of exiſtence: * Bl 7% 
We, if ings do mhtely penerate, [or 
rely £6 Utpt, 'a5 6rv the ſappoſition/i = 
7 works Eternal ſelf eee they nv 


q 
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be ſaid to do, they muſt infinitely be,. and 
infinitely not be, which is plainly deſtrutive 
toan Eternal Being 3 yea, to. any Beipg at 
all. Again, whatſoever js infinite,muſt needs 

© be perfe@t ; and evenly. {o, becauſe it is n- 
finitely ſo. If there were ag infivite ſucceſ(- 

1 fion in generation, no generabfe matter 
|| could ever be deficient, qr ever miſ5jo its 
12} proper generation: which experience daj- 
\ ſhews ys it does. If all t e,generable may” 
ter, and the enerab Y juality be infinite, 
which it mul} be, i gay infinity tn 
generation) then they _ mult perpetuall: 
continue the (ame operation without a-poſit- 
bility of failing in their proper kind. The 
truth of this will thus appear.z either gene- 


J ration, in its quality, was infinitely perfed, 
or 0t ; if you ſay not,you make ;mperfe@ in- 
Y finite, which cannot be ; if it were, then it 
muſt needs continue ſo; there can never be 
-6 22 miſcarriage in generation, where = 


© ration is i:firste. That which did infinite- 

FJ ly operate a,y way, mult needs perfedtly 
operate that way 3 and fo infallibly continue 
to operate the (ame way. 

Secondly , YVVhatever is ſuppoſed infinite, 
muſt be ſuppoſed entirely compleat and per- 
fed. Nothing that is imperfect can be in- 
_Nf finite 3 for you muſt theo ſuppoſe, that e1- 

A ther a/that 1s infinite ron or hers 
4 0 
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ofit: If all, then there could never have 
beet: any thing perfect in any kind ; fot 
whatſoever #* (if you ſuppoſe infinite) 
muſt needs be whatever was, or elfe be de 
rived from whatever was. If part only be 
zmperfe@, then infioiteneſs mult be divided 
into; perfection: and imperfection, which 
is impoſſible. For whereſoever there | 
infiniteneſs, there muſt needs be identiy 
Whatſoever had an', infinite Beizg, mul 
needs havkaperfeR Bei 3 becauſe what 
ſoever did infinitely exifi has the highell 
erfeftion of Being: for infinitely to be;i 
the higheſt perfe&ion of Being z and whert 
that higheſt intrinfick perfettion of Bezh 
Is, it neceſſarily fwallows up all other pet 
fe&tion intoitf{elf, and there can never bt 
wanting any lower perfeCtion belonging te 
Being. Infinity in Being comprehends n 
ceflarily all perfection 10 Being. Upc 
this ground, generation and corruption ca 
never be infinite; corruption cann6t bi 
annexed to any thing inhnite; infiaite | 
the top of perfeQion, and corruption th 
bottom of all imperfe&tion. The corruptio 
of any thing'is the toral, ending of tha 
thing, as ſuch x 'ca97poF1nm 3 according tc 
tizttfuc Maxim in Philoſophy, 14 quod ſe 
mtcl corruptum eſt, non: poſſe ide numero 14 
fe viribws reſtitui. If a ſtick be burnt inte 
| aſhes 
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Yaſhes, 1 am ſure the form and compoſition 
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of the ſtick isdiſſolved 3 and when a Candle 
expires into ſmoke, and that ſmoke' ints 
Air, the form of the Candle, and the being 
of it, as a Candle, is gone. I leaveſuch to 
find out all the ſame 1ndividyal parts of the 
fickin the Aſhes, and all the wax and the 
thred of the Candle in the ſmoke of it, who 
tell you they are there, but he in ſm 
Maſſes, and firſt Concretions, that are not if- 
cernable by the moſt acute ſenſe. | 
The Atheiſt will, here, no way advar- 
tage himſelf, by the objection he ufnally 


$ makes: which is this; ſaies he, When 


thing corrupts, the matter of which that thing 
was made, ſtill remains is the form and 
compoſition of that thing, that js only cov- 
rupted, and jo annibilated > the world loſeth 
nothing of the matter it had #: it before, by 
ſach corruption = Let the Atheiſt have: all 
this granted, yet it no way conduceth to 
his purpoſe. For I will aſk him but this 
queſtion,” How was the matter of the world 
infmitely exiſting © It it were mntthitely ex- 
ſting in this way of generating and cor- 
rupting particular forms, then he falls flat 
with the ſtroke of rhis argomtnt 4" for then 
the'world muſt needs be #nſmitely beginwing, 
and inffartely ending, whichiisthe height of 
contradiction 3 and (in -all-vifible torms 
and 
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and beings, of which the world conſiſts « 
iafigitely ſomething, and infinitely nothing 
For it was:igfinitely generating thew, and 
infinitely carrupting . we ; for corrupting 
is a part af the world, as well as geder 
ting : and where the whole is infinice, al 
the parts.muſt needs be. infinite too: 
cording ta that general maxim agreed by all 
Philoſophers tha) all the parts of an infinite art 
afinite. It, chis generating. matter of th 
world did infinitely exiſt before, it did ope 
xate;in generation and corruption, then ge- 
peration.and corruption had a time when 
they were not; and ſq are pot infinite, Nox 
is the world, then, eterna/;, for it has pot 
then, ever beeo, in the.poſture it now. is 
This lies plai-agaioſt\che Atheift ; Jer hin 
take the matter of the, warld to be in what 
kind of compoſition he, will : either with 
Ariſtotle, and thoſe of bis way, who ſay; the 
Elements, when they .make up a compoli- 
tion, loſe themſelves,. and are diſlolved, 
botb in- ſubſtance and quality, into ſome- 
what they: conſtitute, which is not,them- 
ſelves. Or elſe with thoſe of the 4tomical 
way, who ſay, that the particles of things 
are, 40 all mixtures of bumane nature, only 
appoſed each: to other, without any loſs of 
their own proper natures; either way, the] 
thing formed, in the form and on 
0 
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of it, is, by corruption, totally nul:d and 


deſtroyed. | | 
JT -Fhirdly,. a ſucceſſion of the world -by 
pr and corruption, -could” never 


infinite, becayſe it neeefſarily ſuppoſeth 
fiority . and pdfteriority. Nay, tis: viſible 
to: our ſenſes: and our reaſon; that it has 
priority and poſteriority in it.;. which ;be- 


'F long purely and: peculiarly to: t5arc,': api 


cannot be applied towhat$s1nfinite--: To 
ſay, that two things that depend each upon 
other. and cauſe each other, are both etes- 
palin that caſuality, is abfurd:3:becauſe; in 
ſuch a caſuality, they could nat be both-at 
one time, which all eternal things. neceſfi- 
rily are. We ſee, by our common expe- 
rience, that a thing cannot corrupt in.one 
form, and generate into another, at..oagie 
and the ſame time. If it ſhould do fo, and 
that courſe were eternal, it will unavyoid- 
ably follow, that the world (as to all ge- 
nerated Beings) was infinitely ſomething, 
and infinitely nothing. | 
'Fourthly, Things that exerlaſiing/y were, 
contd never come under any. confinement or 
lation of tive. Plato, tn bis Timew, 
diſcourſes largely of this : (things:that 
were eternally o,could never come under 
the mutations and changes of time ; which 
we fee all things now do. *'Tis:time brings 
Qto 
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into corruption, and time brings into'ge. 
neration. Whatever was eternal 4 parte 
ante, muſt needs be ſo & parte. poſt , and 
run an even and uninterrupted courſe, 
An' eternal, thing can never be ſtopt by 
time. ] If, to evade this, | the Atheiſt wilt 
fay, that every thing (till is as it ever .and 
eternally was, (which he muſt ſay) then 
plainly he affirms, that time and all the ac+ 
cidents, viciſfitudes, and effects of it, are 
eternal too; for if all things, now ſubje& 
totheregulament of time, were everlaſt- 
mply ſo, then time muſt needs be everlaſt- 
Ing too3 which is/ to come ta the dregs of 

all contradiction. | 
Fifchly, Phetever is eternal can never al- 
fer its ſelf, nor its own form, nor be ſubjeF to 
elteration, Becauſe whatever did eternally' 
exilt,did neceſfarily exiſt as it eternally was 
all eternal things muſt needs be wnchange- 
able. If matter abſtrated from generation 
were 'eternal, -it could then never alter it 
ſelf, and come into theround of generation 
and corruption : Forthen'twere not eter- 
nal. If matter beſaid to be eternal in ge- 
neration and corruption, the anſwer bas 
been given, 'tis impoſiible-:they ſhould be 
both eternal; for then -they\muſt be both 
exiſting together : which is a. contradiction z 
as muchas to ſay, a thing &,and' 1s _ 
X tne 
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the ſame time. Generation of one Being 


by corruption of another ſuppoſeth ano- 
ther Being precedent to it. Corruption 
of one Being, produceth the generation of 
another. But 'tis utterly 1impoſlble, that 
any Being (that. ever was eternally a Being) 
ſhould ever turn into corruption, and fo 
ceaſe to be ſuch a Being in time, as it eter- 
nally had been. And if matter, abſtracted 
from Beings and Forms in ſuch a way,were 
eternally matter, it muſt needs eternally ſo 
continue. 

Sixthly, If the world be eternal, it can- 
not poſſibly have in it ſelf any inherent in- 
trinſique defet# about its being ſo. That is, 
a thing cannot be imagined to have ſo, that 
iseternal ; eſpecially a direct relation to 
an Original, which is deſtructive to the no- 
tion of eternity. Whatſoever is eternal, 
muſt needs carry an evidence palt queſtion, 
of irs entire exiſting by it ſelf; becauſe 
what is eternal muſt needs have perfection 
in its exiſtence, and be torally i--dependent 
from all other things in reference to its 
own Being. But the world it ſelf confutes 
all imaginable A#&eiſ-2 about this point 3 be- 
cauſe, while we look no further than the 
world for it ſelf, we are at a perfect lols for 
a firſt cauſe, and a firſt mover in every 
thing. The world (ia this viſible detect) 


. 1: 
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is itsown #egative toits own eternity ; fof 
*whatſoever T can, with any good reafunbi: 
imagine eterna],'T muſt ſee to be witho1 
cuxſe,without dependence,without beginning 
-atid a thing that -entirely exiſts by it ſeltfh 
bur *tis evident, there 1s'rio' one part nffg 
iece of the world that is ſo. And if yaþe 
Es. the whole frame'of the world ( in thi 
way you ſee it )was etergal ; you muſt malſhi 
all things relating to time, beginning ar 
ending, to corrupting and generating,to} 
eternal too. For if the whole of the wo 
be (inthe colifſe it now keeps)eternal,the 
Ml the parts and methods of that gene 
courſe muſt neceflarilybe'fo too ; and tl 
we arrive at the higheſt abſurdity, andt 
utmoſt of all contradictions. If we confid@iy 
the ſeveral ſtages the world takes in ag 
and generatiovs, if the world have bee 
eternal;ſuchages apd generations muſt hay 
been eternal too. And then this will plait 
ly follow, (which is not poſlible to be 
that there is inequality in infiniteneſ, 
and that one infinite may be of one ſraby 
and another infinite of anther ; for 
we palpably ſee ages and generations t 
be. Nor can the Atheift ever av.-.d thigþi6; 
unleſs he will ſay, that the cnd ot a geff 
neration is as ſoon as the beginning of it 
for elſe they cannot be both eternal. Tak$ 
an 
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Þny one generation, if you admit it to be- 
Roapio and end, it cannot be. infinite, unleſs T 
Selicye that tobe infinite, which I ſeepaſt, 
md which I ſee begin. A qreeration « 
Shonſand years hence cannot be upon the 
Jie terms of infinitepeſs with thepreſegc 


C xeneratign. And yet it cannat be deniec 


at all jofiniteneſſes are the fame in infi- 
ility, or elſe they could not be infinite. 
aF he truth is, that where there are periods, 
0 Whanges, alterations, beginnings, and end- 
gs, 'tis ridiculous to talk of infinity; and 
Set the world is filled with nothing elſe. 
nd bad the world it ſelf been infinite and 
ernal, with the knowledge thatis in it, 
nd in the poſture we ſee it 3 however in- 
Wividuals had failed, there muſt needs have 
een an eternal knowledge in the world of 
#5 own eternal exiſtence, which would eafil 
ave ended, (nay, have prevented) all diſ- 


aitFourſes of this nature. 


The Atheiſt uſually objects, in this mat- 
er, and pleads for the worlds eternity, 
©) urging that #axim of Ariſtotle, ſo much 
enowned by him, that he fates, all Philo- 
ophers did agree to it 3 which is, that ex 


higpi6i/o nihil fit, out of nothing, nothing cau 


e produced. And therefore they infer 


1tFrom thence, either an eternity in the 


world, or in ſome pre-exiſting matter. 1 
| will 
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will not ſay of this principle, as was faithir 
of one of Exclide+ firft demonſtrationianc 
that it was" ſo plain, an Af could not mihe 
it. But I may very well ſay, He avnſt ma 
'a. great one that denies it. Butyet, it givoc 
the Atheiſt ao help at all. For when 0c 
lu and Ariftotle argued from this, thhi 
looked no further than the world, thithe 
bare mafter, and the natural courſe of prfvh 
duction the world is now in; and if 
reſpe&t only watter, this maxim is undet 
ably true,[that no matter can be produce 
but by ſome other 'matter.) IF the Athellfft t 
will beg the queſtion, and fay, ThereFol 
nothing above or beſide this world, I cofive 
fels the maxim is uodeniably true, as It r@hi1 
lates to matter. Weare not ſpeaking hc 
the world exiſts within it ſelf only, þ 
how the world it ſelf came. to exiſt : anna! 
when we prove a ſupreme Being above tl 
world, this maximis out of doors as to thiſhot 
Atheiſtspurpoſe; and is no' way deſtroyeWuc 
ot denied, by ſaying, [God firſt made tifro 
weatter of the world, out df no other matteſſſev« 
atid ſo ont of nothing,) if you reſpe@ onlfwh 
matter :for he made it by himſelf, in whoſall 
all chings are exiſting, and have their firffaut 
Being, tanquam in origine,, and in prinmirer 
cauſa. *'Tis abſurd to (ay, Mm infinite Beingjma 
that has all things exiſting virtually W/o/: 
hitmſe] 
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 Gaifſhimſelf, made any thing out of nothing : 
jowfand yet (if you reſpect only aRtual mat- 
 #ſter) he made all actual matter out of no 
eſt Knatter, but potentially by himſelf, who 
Woes not conſiſt of matter. And when we 
ay, all things were made of zothing, no; 
bing, by a ſuppoſition, ſupplies the place-of 
She term from whence, and not of the matter 
yhereof they, were made.. If we look then 
zo further than this world, and 'only £0 
hat, nathing can be produced but by mat- 
Ser and motion, becauſe there is nothing in 
t but matter and motion : and therefore, 
ofay,any thing were cauſed any other way, 
ere to lay [ (omething were cauſed by no- 
Shing] which were impoſiible. But if we 
rove a ſupreme Being above the world,'tis 
io deſtruction to this maxim, to ſay, that 
natterand motion it ſelf werecauſed out of 
tio other matter and motion: yet not from 
thiothing, but from the aZive potentiality of 
yeEſluch a ſupreme and infinite Being, that can, 
tSrom himſelf, cauſe and produce whatſo- 
ver is poſſible to be cauſed and produced 3 
rho (being without all cauſe, and above 
all cauſe) may well be ſuppoled to be the 
1rGauthor of all cauſes. So that this maxim de- 
"{ermines the main queſtion no way 3 but 
gmay be an appurtenant to it, and very well, 
. ved either way. 
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Having thus endeavoured to make thoſe 
two firſt things propoſed evident; Firſt, 
That things could not make or canſe them 
felves : And that the world conld never bt 
its own original, And Secondly, That no- 
thing in the world, nor the whole of the world 
# ſelf, conld be without cauſe, and ſo be eter- 
al, I ſhall proceed to prove the third 
thing propoſed, which was, #hat the world 
ws cauſed by ſomething before it and abowe it: 
and that there is one ſupreme eternal Be 
ing, which we call G OD, that did cauſe 
and make the world. And this I make good 
ſeveral waies. 


Firſt, The wniverſal agreement and con- 


ſent that has been amongſt mankind, in al 
places, times, and ages, in this matter, all 
concurring in the exiſtence of a Deity, 
ſtrongly affirms this. Where was there (by 
record of experience) any people, in any 
Nation under the Sun, found, that did not 


pay ſome homage to the notion of a Deity ? 


heredid ever avowed Atheiſmpolleſs any 
part of the world, or fix its habitation ? 
The whole world have ever ſubicribed their 
ſubjecion to a ſuperiour Being. All the 
Idolatry and Polythiſm, that has been in 


the world, has been founded in this ; for, 


though their worſhip bath not been rightly 
directed, 
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of been; & 
direted, and their homage not regularly 
paid where it became due; yet thisgeneral 
principle ſtill-lay uppermoſt in the ſpirits 
of mankind ; [That a warſhip Mas to be per- 
formed, anda horage to be paid, to ſomewhat 
that was before #hew, and is above thew.) You 
may as ſoon find a Nation withaur their 
ſouls, as without their Gods.:: Nay, they 
would ſetup a Leek, an 0Oxion, a Calf, or an 
Oxe, or any. creature to ſubject themſelyes 
to a ſupreme Deity by z and make ta »e- 
dinm: to vent that prefiing ſenſe of a ſubje- 
ion to ſomewhat above them,rather than not 
doit. Men would have an Alcarto an wi 
known God, rather than none: which, when 
they had nothing viſible, declares a pure 
innate principle to ſumewhat above them. 
They wete ſofilled with ſuch an apprehen- 
fron, that they would have a Deity for every 
thing : for their corn and their wine, avd 
every thing they dealt with. The Romary, 
by that method, had multiplied their Gods 
to above thirty thouſand : and other Nations 
not much behind them. Which can ſpeak no 
ather thing unto us, than that men ſaw 
ſomewhat ofa Deity in themſclyes and eve- 
ry thing elſe, under whoſe rule and diſpoſe 
alt things lay ſubjected, and in whom they 


lived, and moved, and had their being, Nor 


would they undertake any thing,za peace af 
E 2 war, 
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war,private'or, publick; withour:a previous 
application to a Deity :: whoſe right to dif 
poltof them; and-all theirractions, they did 
thereby fully 6wnand affent ro-if we en 
'quire-mtothe\true> and primary grounds of 
this, we (fhrall-find-thenieo he in three 
vibes.” Firſt,/Theuniverfat exerciſe of the 
Redſon of mankin@; about themſelves and all 
they ſaw inthe world, hedefdarily fixed-10 
them this concluſion, That there muſt be a fiel 
"Cauſe, and # fapreme beginner of things : Tk 
general reaſonvf the world has concenters 
1h this, and'proceeded upon'it asan univer 
fal maxim, agreeing to the eruth of our ni 
tural faculties. 
2.'Secondly; 'Al mankind live and exiſt with 
An iriſtin® of # Deity in their very nature and 
being. A Godruns1n the veins and blood 
of men. Soſaith Cicero ;;' Jo omminm anim 
:Deorum notivneh impreſſit ipſa Natura, De N, 
Deor. /. 1. Wehave diſcovered ;parts of rhe 
*world, where.:men have lived without 
clothes, and:withour moſt humane circum 
ſtances that artend mankind ; but never any 
without ſome God.God has ſtamped a chs 
rater of himſelf upon us 1h our very make 
'He has made as in his own tmage: We cab 
never run away from th4#,,no more than we 
Eur take leave of our ſelves, and ſhake hands 
with our own Bewgs. Whatever God, hr 
wie 
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in a whiſper. Sacrificing was a thing God 
id revealed, in a ſupernatural way, to Adam; 
and we ſee the whole world filled with the 
ly practice of it, by the tradition of it from 

48 him: for it was ſpread all the world overin 
ſuch places, where it could not be received 
from the practice and inſtitution of it 
amongſt the Jews afterwards. Sacrifices in 
them(clves muſt needs be ſupernatural, be- 
cauſe they are purely relating to Chriit : 
and ſa mult needs be revealed from God; 
and could not be ſuch a thing, as Adaw at 
firſt ſhould invent and find out by natural 
light 3 and all the world fhould,by the ſame, 
wards agree in, as a way of worthip, 
and a thing acceptable to God. Thongh in 
after ages( as uſually it fares with tradition) 
the manner and circumſtances of things, by 
their often relation, might be varied and 
worn out : yet that main thing [that there 
was a God, and that he had ſometimes,in an 


in 
n 
6 


4g 

E eſpecial manner, made it known to ſome 
| part of the world, that there was ſo] wap 
x likely tobepermanent in 4 generations. And 
«|| yet tradition was another thing in thoſe 
{| times, when (as learged men obſerve )three 
7 | men, Methuſelah, Shem and Iſaac, could car- 
| Ty on a tradition from the Creation of 
« | the world, till within ten years of the 
| people of 7/raels going into Egypt, which 
+ E 4 was 


= 
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was very many hundreds of years. 
: Two Obje#ions the Atheift is ufuallyſ'm 
fraught with againſt theſethings. ol 
Firft, (faies he) 'Tis not true in fad, tha w 
there. hath been this general conſent to thelfl th 
#rnth of a Deity : My ſelf, and many othenfi th 
deayit ; and that ſpoils the »zverſality of it th 
Secondly, This fear of a Deity (which, yolf fc 
ſay, the world'is ſo poſſeſſed withall ) is nothingſ- th 
.butt what ſome cunning men have foiſted in| p 
: the world, wpor politick grounds, and theft! 
better to ſerve their own turns, and keep w 
'the world inſubje&ion and awe, it 
.nFor the fot, How little. does it weighlſ d 
down the oppoſite ſcale to this weighty c 
'errith } Tf there be ſome 1deofs, and. lomeſj 'd 
'mad;men-in the world, ſhall not mankind 
be denominated rational £. If there be ſore 
: Torys and Meoſf-Troopers, and ſuch who wil 
come under nogovernment;. were itirea 
''fonable therefore to ſay, that government i 
not ſuch a thing as the world have agreed 
io, and an inſtitution univesfally founded in 
' natural light? Though fame men are born 
blind, yet gzefrebr, I hapey 18 univerſal 
Were it any: way reaſonable to:be endured 
that the plainelt demonttrable Propoſition 
an Mathematicks,ſhould be denied to be un! 
verlally truegall the world; over, becauſe 
(ome mep willdeny.it? which, if menscivillf 
? | intereſts,Þ} « 
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intereſts, and worldly concerns were as 
much -engaged about, as they are about 
other things, there 1s no doubt but they 
bal would ; and be as poſitive and vehement in 
thi their negation, asthey arem denying other 
enf things, meerly becaute they-wonld not have 
tf them tobe. If this objeQ1on were of any 

ll force, 'twere 19 the power. of any men (ei-' 
;*©- ther ſottifhly' 1goorant;,; or | perverſely 
1 peeviſh) to deoy the unwer(ality. of: any, 
the plaineſt,: either moral ardivine truth, 
when either they cannot, or mw//;not under- 
ſtand it. The: univerſality: of - any thing 
does not lie in-every individual perſons re- 
ception of it : it depends not upon indivi- 
»dual aflents 3 but in that evenand truepro- 
portion it bears to the «#7verſal reaſor of 
:the: world ; and ſo it incorporates it ſelf 
i into the univerſal principle that rules the 
world. Whatever is, 1n it ſelf, truly rea- 
ſonable, is-univerſally reaſonable, becauſe 
reaſon is univerſal. Let never ſo many de- 
.ay;. [that three avgles, in a triangle, are equal 
to:two. right; angles, or never {o few under- 
{ſtand it 3 'yet tis an univerſal. truth, -and 
- muſt'be ſo:acknowledged. No-abſurd thing 
'couldever corheinto the world, but that-1t 
has fome Authbes. Ariſtotle im his Metaphy- 
| pdks, 1. 4. c:4s tells us; there were ſome that 
- aftirmed, 4 thing might be, aud might not 


ec 
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be, at the ſame" time. Did that any way 
overthrow the generality of that maximin 
reaſon | that nothing could be, and could 
not be, at the ſame time?] Cicero, in his 
book de natura Deorum, has long fince 
told us, that nothing could be ſo abſurd thy 
had net ſome Philoſopher for its Patron. That 
wecall uniyerſal conſent in mankind, muſt 
not be built upan every individual con- 
ſeat; for then 'twere in the power of any 
one man, neyer ſo fooliſh or corrupt, 't, 
overthrow'iz and conſidering the variow 
defe&ts and intereſts of mankind, there 
could never beany ſuch thing. . Nor ought 
we, with any good reaſon, to denomigate 
univerſal from eyery particular;upleſsevery 
particular manin'the world were infallible 
in his judgement. If everthere were ſuch a 
thing in the world as univerſal conſent to 
any thing, (wherein mens ##tereffs lay vari- 
oufly concern'd)) it has been in this caſe. lt 
was never any mans intereſt to deny, that 
two and two make four : but it has been, 
and is mens'corrupt intereſt;. to deny #bere 
zra God ; that fo they might live as they 
liſt. But yet, notwithſtanding that the no- 
tion of God and Religion bas curb'd men 
in their appetites,and beendiretly oppoſite 
to their inclinations; yetit has prevailed in 
the world with an univerſality ſaper/atzve 
ta 
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to what any one thing can pretend to. How 
will the Atheiſt ſpeed by trying his prin- 
ciplesin the world, if he denies univerſali- 
ty ? Either he muſt go to the major part, or 
the welior part. If tothe #24jor part, he has 
millions againſt an individual 3 [f to the me- 
hor part, all the religious, juſt, righteous 
men, that have eyer been, refer to an eter- 
hl reQitude in a Deity, and have been an 
naited party,fince the worldbegan, againſt 
kim, - | 


'-For the ſecond ObjeQion, [that this fear 
ofa Deity in men is a thing artificially in- 
te faſed into them, upon politick grounds, the 
TY better to keep them in ſubjeFFion 3, andis a lye 
impoſed upon the world.) 


08 The Anſwer lies eafie. Firſt, This miſt 
| befaid tg it's 'tis athing begged and taken 

forigranted; 'withoue the leaſt probation in 
I dy fort. The Atheiſt is wholly preca- 
, _ in it. Afrer what manner was this 

Brat put upon 'the world'? and at what 
tire? and where are the 'authors of it? 
who ever gaveany account of thoſe things? 
and no man could ever know them to be a 
cheat, but he'muſt be able to-give an ac- 
count of them to' himſelf and others. bs it 
a thing likely, or to be credited, that a ge- 
neral 
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neral cheat ſhould bow: down-. the backs g 
all mankind??, and induce fo: many doubts, 
aid fears; and troubles amanglt them, and 
give an interruption to the-whole courle of 
their corrupt:hviog, and:thas.there ſhould 
beno account-of it:? Fhakt they (ſhould og; 
ver diſcoverit? Nor make enquiry intoity 
Bye that it ſhquld be every-where ſwallow, 
ed, and taken as:a thing 'granted? Let, wi 
alk; the 4theift>this; queſtion! + Where 1s 
there to be found a man, that does not carsy 
this very fear about himſelf, which, he ſays, 
way impoled ap a, cheat upoh;athers'? ;when 
he:can findumery Man, that has, at-no time, 
and upon.ng praatien,.any feat: 4bout him 
arifiog from omerbat: abaveubine; 1 will ac: 
knowledge, that/man_was{capable-- af-asj 
tempting toput it as a cheat upon another, 
Bnt-4f be;telt Himſelf, and his own gxpe- 
xience made 4-attuth; tor himſelf; be could 
never intend; 12,45 a'cheay{ta,anfther. -Bex 
fides,there. muſthe a general cancurrence in 
all: parts of the, world, to; (et this cheat | 
fqot: -and;it myſt. univepſelly. take, ian 
have the ſame-ſuccebs- in every place, .and 
with all ſorts of perſons. For we find this 
fear of a, God.inevery,place where we go: 
And yet a-vaſtnutnber. of places have been 
found out im the-world,that never converl. 


ed with any other people; nor received x 
| kin 
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kind of manners or principles-from them. 
Religion is, as Juſiinian aud the Civilians 


- 


. ſay truly, The general and univerſal Law of 
off Nations. The molt. barbarous people in 
ly the world have often made Laws to put 
t ſuch to death as denied all Religion. Tis 
t] boaſted of Epicurw, by that poetical Epz- 
wlll (#76 Lacretioe, that he was the firſt that 
” oppoſed Religion, and affronted the Gods. 
joy If be were fo, thenit ſeems, they had the 
«7 univerſal and quiet poſlcflion of the world 
" before. 

hs The Atheift will needs have you be- 
n; heve, that Religion came firſt into the world 
© by ſome accidemial FRIGHT: and cun- 
&i ing men improved that, to'make men 
r i believe there was ſomewhat above them. 
= When men heard it thwnder, and were 
Id afraid, then they were told, that there 
ol Vas ſome body above, that was angry, 


nf 40d ſpake loud; and ſo they were cou- 
zened into a belief of a Deity —— But I 

4 would the Atheiſt would confider, that if 
4 the notion of a Deity had been built only 
:c © upon ſuch a foundation, it would ſoon 
): | havefallen. For when men came to dil- 
cover the natural cauſe. of thunder , 
7 | they would have abhorred ſuch a cheat, 
and deteſted and ſcorned the I 

O ? 
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God, ten times the more. *Twas the trux 
fear of a Deity upon which all other thingf Ay 
have operated, If men had not found itÞ no 
they could never have made it. Men maſſa 
miſlead it , but could never generall 
create It. "4 


But that which ought to fix us in a ſalflinc 
tisfaQtion in this matter, and to prove thilfl 
grand Objefion of the 4theift to be me 
abſurd 5 andthat Religion, and the fear offfiha 
a Deity could never be a cheat impoſe 
upon the world ; is, that it lies direthMoiv 
oppofite to common reaſon to believeWWrec 
that ſuch a thing as Religion ſhould be in 
troduced, as the higheſt and moſt ſupret 
concern of the world, and to which a 
others were to yield; and to which al 
mens inclinations (though they lay dire& 
ly contrary to it) were to bow ahd cot 
form, that had neither any rational a 
morſtrations externally to approve it ſelf 
by, to the reaſons of men, nor, at firſt 
found any principles within them that n 
turally inclined them to ſuch a thing, T 
Atheiſt falls (in his objeQion) under this 
unavoidable dilemma, Either Religion 
had good reaſons, and ſome real ground i 
firſt tojnduce it, or it had not; if it had, 
then 'twas a real and true thing, and the 

world 
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J world was no way abuſed in it 5 and the 
ne Atheiſt is gone in his objetion. If it had 
not, (which by the Atheiſts principles, it 
had not : for, if there be no God, it ne- 
I ver could have any) then you muſt believe, 
that all mankind ſuffered a notion to reign 
Rover them moſt croſs and oppoſite to their 
inclinations, that had not the leaſt truth in 
Wit, nor the leaſt thing belonging to it, that 
Fcould give it any reaſonable probationznor 
Whad, at the firſt, any natural innate intereſt 
Fin mens minds (but quite the contrary) to 
Woive it acy (much leſs a total and general) 
veEreception amongſt men. He that will be- 
oWlicve this might poſſibly be, muſt, jn con- 
mſequence, believe that mankind is not re- 

tional; nor that the world has fuch a thing 
Jas reaſon that governs it, for 'tis tobelieve 
the world to ſwallow a thing as reaſon- 
able, that has not the leaſt evidence of 
reaſon to be given of it. Whatſoever 
ell cheat mankind could attempt one upon 
another, muſt be by the uſe of their rea- 
ſon: and 'tis not to be imagined that rea- 
ſon could invent a cheat that reaſon ſhould 
not diſcoyer ; and that a thing falſe ſhould 
oof be made (by the help of reaſon) ſo ſeem- 
ingly true, that reaſon, at' one time or 
other, ſhould not be able todereR it. For, 
Firſt there is the univerſal reaſon of all 
perſons 
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perſons and all ages againſt ſome partigu N 
lar mens reaſon: and then, there is a:lief A 
to be proved, and that tobe made appeaff ir 
true and reaſonable (which 1s not 1n theff| ag 
leaſt ſo) by ſome private mens reaſon, ( 
againſt the reaſon of the whole world;Þj p: 
that is, ſome few men mult be able to per-Þ v 
ſwade the world there is a God 3 which pi 
(upon the Atheiſts principles) they could r« 
not only never -ſhew them, but never beſf] 1c 
able to give themany rational .account, by y 
any effe#s or operations of him, that there 11 
was ſuch a thing, And gain an univer{al}j 
aſſentro it. v 
In ſhort, ſome men muſt tell the world | E 
for their ownprivate advantage, that there] » 
was a God; and the whole world mult h 
ſtraight be frighted with ir, and believe it ;[ a 
and beget their children, and their childrer 
beget others again,and ſo on,with the ſame 
fright, and belief of whatthey never ſaw} vy 
nor had the leaſt ground reaſonably to. be- 
Heve. Where is the man that can ſhew,thatf 4 
the world ever yet had 4 publick cheat atÞ « 
tempted wpon.it, but that in the ſameſſl t 
age It was contradicted, and the cheat t 


made manifeſt ? Take it in Mihumetaniſm, 
or whatever you will. If there be no God, 
the ground of all Religion in fadt is falſe; 
and all the deduttions tromit, —_ and 

on- 
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Non-fenſe. He that will fide with--the 
Atheiſt, and befriend him in this, muft 
imagine that ſome (we know not who, in 
ages paſt all records, we know not when) 
ſhould, upon the account of their own 
private ends, be able to befool the whole 
world ; and introduce a thing as the fu- 
preamelt part of the world, that had no 
reality in it, and ſo could not have the 
leaſt reaſonable account giyen of it; and 
yet that the whole world ſhould receive 
it, and ſubmit toit. He that can embrace 
this foppery, and believe it, I would ner 
ver doubt to make him confeſs , againſt 
Euclide [That a part is greater than the 
whole; ] and -bring him to juſtifie - the 
higheſt Noz-ſerſe, that abſurdity it ſelf can 


attain to. 


A ſecond Argument to condutd us to-« 
wards God, and to prove that he made the 
world, ſhall be this; The nataral refitude, 
and innate harmony of the world, and the 
due ſubornation. of things one to ano- 
ther, and to the whole of the world; all 
things concentring in one common end. 
This muſt needs come from an eteroal 
retitude, and a ſupreme DireQor , the 
wiſeſt of all workmen and contrivers, if 


you admit cauſes ſuperiour to effects, 
F Can 
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Can you perſwade your reaſon, that the 
Sun, and the Moon, and the Stars were byfl co 
chance fixed in the Firmament? and thatfl ma 
they do by chance keep a conſtant uninter-Þf the 
rupted courſe? and make conſtant da 


co! 
and night, -and a certain fixed determi ca1 
nation of all times and ſeaſons ? Can thill ne 
Atheiſt (without impudent madneſs) per the 


ſwade himſelf, that Seed-time and Harveſf 
and all the regular ſubordination of thing 
one to another, in their proper uſes and 
dependencies, are owing to nothing but 
chance 2 Either they were (o eternally, 
ſo in time. If eternally, they could not 
be by chance; for chance cannot be ererffs hi 
ral; for whatſoever was eternally ſoil c: 
could have no poſhbility of chance, whe n' 
ther it ſhould be fo, or not ſo. Chance il c: 
a fictivn, a phantaſm, a thing without af b 
real Being: theres no ſuch thing as chance, ÞÞ a 
ever was, or can be, eitherin things tempo-| \ 
ral, or eternal. A thing that is by chance It & 
muſt be ſuch a thing as comes to paſs with-Þ 1 
out the neceliary enforcement of any cer-Þ | 
taincauſe : | A thing that might have been, Þ| | 
or might not have been, or might any way | | 
have been otherwiſe than it is. But there 
1s no ſuch thing now in the world ; and 
whatever was eternally (o,was ever ſo,and 
without a pollibility of ever being p__ 
wile 
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wiſe ſo, or of ever being not ſo. If they 
come to be ſo in time, they muſt either 
make themſelves ſo, or be made fo : make 
themſelves ſo, I have proved already, they 
could not ; nothing can be the original 
cauſe of it ſelf; and therefore they muſt 
needs be made ſo; and if wade ſo, then 
they could not come by chance to be ſ7. 
Becauſe the world confiſting of cauſes 
and effects, one thing (till cauſing another, 
and nothing without cauſe, there muft 
neceſſarily and naturally be a cauſe of 
theſe cauſes: and whatſoever cauſed theſe 
cauſes, muſt needs be a cauſe, and the 
higheſt cauſe. If the world were ever 
cauſed by any thing but it ſelf, it could 
never be by chance; becauſe whatſover 
cauſeth any thing,deſtroyes the being of it 
by chance. For if it had a cauſe, there was 
a reaſon why it came to paſs; and ifthere 
were a reaſon why it came to pals, then it 
did not come to paſs by chance. And if 
the world, in the firſt matter of it, brought 
forth it ſelf by chance, there could then 
never have been any thing but chance in 
it: for chance can produce nothing but 
chance; there could have been no ſuch 
thing as a certain cauſe init, Now weevi- 
dently ſee the contrary,that thereis no ſuch 
thing as chaxce in the world. The whole 
Fi world 
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world is a great bundle of cauſes and ef. 
fets. When we ſay a thing happens by 
chance,we ſay and mean no more,but that! 
happened #nexpeFedly, and that we do ng 
at preſent ſee the cauſe of it. That we cal 
Lottery,is nothing elſe, but raking the viſib 
effets of cauſes we purpoſely conceal frat 
our ſelves. He that ſhuffles Cards, does nalf 
know what game he ſhall have, becauſe hy 
purpoſely hides the cauſe from himſelf 
and takes only the effe&. But no man cy 
therefore think there is ſuch a thing x 
chance in that : for if he looked upon th 
Cards, as he ſhuffled them, he would fin; 
his own diſpoſal of them in ſuch place, 
was the cauſe of his game. There is ; 
certain fixed regularity in the courſe 
every thing, and a genuine dependance 0 
one thing upon another, Nothing moyes, 
nothing operates any Way, but as 'th 
moved and cauſed : which unanſwerabl 
ſhews, that nothing in the world hath 
any motion or operation inn at:{y and pri: 
marily 10 it ſelf, but comes all from a tir 
mover, and infinite cauſe of every thing, 
Whatſoever we ſee come topals, though 
at the preſent we cannot point out the 
cauſe, yet we lee enough vikblein it, to 
allure us zt has ſome cauſe. He that can- 
not give a punctual demonſtrative rea- 

ton 
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F fon for the ebbing and flowing of the Sea, 


Of yet ſees enough in it (by the conſtancy 


of it, the certain time 1t keeps, aud the 
due correſpundency it holds to ſome of 
The heavenly bodies) to ſatisfie him, that 
here is a natural cauſe of it, and a rea- 
0n to -be given for it; and that 'tis not 
"1 @oſlible to be a thing by chance; but is a 
"Wing linked into the round of the world, 
"nd bears its proportion to the general 
Kubordination and harmony of things. If 
"We 4theiſt be ſo ridiculoully fooliſh as to 
ay, that all that we fee, and call order 
nd method, ts nothing but chance; and 
kat every thing happens (ſtill by chance {o 
0be, as we ſee It tobe; he muſt either 
alpably confute himſelf, or elſe deny all 
he neceſlary cauſes and effects we ſee 
2 the world; and tell us, that what we 
e conſtantly to be, ( and never was 
nown nor ſeen otherwile to bez and, in 
"Rhe reaſon of the things themſelves muſt 
eds be foe, and cannot be otherwiſe ;) 
 athing of weer chance, and ſo may hap- 
nto be otherwiſe. That is, he muſt ſay, 
Wat Rain mult not neceſflarily moiſten 
he earth, but may perhaps ſcorch it, and 
urn it up; and that the Sun mult not ne- 
larily heat me, but may perhaps cool 
" We, and chill me; and that Summer is not 
F 3 neceſlary 
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neceſſary to come as it does, but mat! 
chance to come in the place of winter, an Þ! 
winter 1n the place of fummer. For if the{ 
things have no foundation but changfjcc 
they may, by chance, be otherwiſe thaſſ©* 
now they are. The rational foul abhonff?! 
chance ; it makes a reaſon of no uſe. 'TY 6 
ſtrange, chance ſhould frame the wo 
and frame the higheſt principle in it witfi®? 
a perfect antipathy to it ſelf, and to bf 
of no uſe at all toit ! For 'tisxone puff! 
poſe tothink, reaſon, or debate about wh 
comes by chance. It forbids all foreſight 
and all rational dedu@ions; and that (lf"' 
premeſt acting of a wiſe man, to fit andſ 
means to ends, 
Beſides, there 1s this further evidet 
of God to us, in this re#:tnde we Re 
in the frame of the world; That dire? wml 
traries (and ſuch as are in their natu”” 
deſtructive one to another) are over-rulel © 
a perfett harmony and coalition, in the prop 
gation of the world. How could et 
contrary elements of fire and water ( 
could all other natural oppoſites) be 
conciled, and made to conſiſt togetheri pe 
the compoſition of things, but that tha *? 
1s ſomething above them, that over-ry be 
them as he pleaſes? 'Twere utterly imp}, 
hible, without that. ever to be. 'Tis evide T 
likew! 
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likewiſe by thys, that the world hath not 
been for ever; for theſe contraries, of 
which the matter of the world conſiſts, 
could not have been eternal; contrariet 

cannot be in eternity. And therefore th of 
philoſophers heretofore were juſtly con- 
demned of folly and ignorance, who (when 
they could not ſolve the doube [How 


licvil ſhould firſt come into the world, if 


there was but one God, and that one God 
infinitely go0d ]) fled to the refuge of this 
aſſertion [That there was an eternal good 
Being, and an eternal iff Being, that equally 
from eternity were the Authors of both 
principles.] Now that this is abſurd, and 
that things contrary each to other, cannot 
be eternal, ſeems plain by theſe three 
Reaſons. 

Firſt, In dire& Comtrariety there muſt be 
imperfetion and deficiency. For, where 
twothings are both __ they cannot be 


incontrariety, unleſs perfeQion can oppoſe 


F itſelf. 'Tis imperfection makes oppoſition. 


Every thing that is eternal, | have proved 
before, mult needs be perfet. And things 
perfect cannot lie in contrariety one to 


F another, becauſe, in perfe@#ioz there 1s the 


height of barmony. 
Secondly, Oppoſition intends deſtrution. 


J Tis the end of contraries 3 where con- 


F 4 traries 
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traries are, each naturally ſtrives tobe pre- 
dominant by deſtroying the other. Now 
things eternal can never ceaſe to be, not 
to be otherwiſe than they ever were. 
Therefore fach contrariety can never be 
where. there is perfeQion : becauſe thingy 
perfect cannot 1nnately tend to impols 
bilities 3 for that were the higheſt imper- 
fetion. And here 1s an utter impoſiibi- 
lity in the end. For eternal things can never 
alter nor deſtroy each other. *Twere to 
1magine eternal things eternally tending to 
deſtroy eternity : than which nothing cat 
be more impoſſible. 

Thirdly, Whatever we ſuppoſe fell 
originated and eternal, muſt needs ſwal 
low up all Being and Perfection in it (elf: 
and ſo all other Beings muſt neceſſarily be 
derived from itz and ſoit can be but one. 
This viſible experimented truth, (That « 
things in the world, though never ſo oppoſite n 
themſelves, do all regularly and neceſſary iſſu 
themſelves into one common end : and thi 
the world is a great piece of order and hat 
mony; ] diredtly oppoleth the grand Hyps 
thefis of Epicurws, who aſcribes the worll 
to- meer chance, and will have no othe 
beginning of it, but a ca/#a! motion of cer 
tain ſxal/ particles, which 'we call Atom: 
The whole of his principles is to make v 
_ ; believe, 
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believe, that there is an 7znfite ultra- 
mundan ſpace, an infinite inanity, where there 
are an infinite company of Atoms; and theſe 
Atoms infinitely poſſeſſed with an internal 
vigour called gravity, which occaſioned their 
eternal motion: and ſo, by their perpetual 
motion, and variows agitation in that infi- 
mite fpace, they came to meet and encounter 
each other : and by meer chance and hap 
of ſuch encounters, came into the conjund#i- 
on we ſee; and by that meer chance made 

this whole world, and moved and danced 
themſelves into all viſible Beings —T he ridi- 
culouſneſs of which precarious ootion, and 
wholly begged ſuppoſition, I ſhall evidence 
by theſe conliderations following. 

Firſt, Theſe Atoms, in this fancied va- 
cuity, were either temporally there, or 
eternally there. If temporally, then they were 
cauſed, and muſt be placed there by ſome- 
what before them and above them 3 and 
then we muſt come to Divinity. It eter- 
nally, then they muſt, of neceſiity, have 
been without alteration there (till, and 
ſo, eternally there. For whatſoever is ever- 
al, muſt neceſſarily be anchangeeble;, for 
whatever Being was eternal, . can neither 
ceale to beas it was; nor can ever proy 
duce any other thing by varying its own 
form, and cealing it ſelf to be as it ever 
Was. 
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was. For, ſuppoſe that Atoms loſe not 
their own exiſtence by any Being they con- 
ſtitute, yet I am ſure, in that variety of Be- 
ings the world is filled with, if they confiſt 
of theſe 4roms, they are not in the ſame 
polture they werein, when they were ma» 
ving and dancing up and down in that infi- 
nite ſpace ; ſo that by this notion, here is 
an infinite of two picces viſibly, beſides 
how many more it may conhilt of, after. 
For theſe Atoms are faid to be infinitely 
moving one while 1a the infinite ſpace, and 
another while they are interrupted by 
meeting one another in that infinite mo» 
tion, and then they are turned into bodies, 
and all parts of the world; and when thoie 
compoſitions are dillolved, who can pre- 
{age what will come of them then? So 
that things are made to be infinite, and yet 
changeable, which is impoſſible : for what 
was infinitely ſo, muſt ever cantinue to be 
{o. Nor can any thing be infiaite in change : 
becauſe, what infinitely was, was the higheſt 
perfection of being, and ſo can never alter 
nor change it ſelf. Change is a perfe@ re- 
lative to imperfeRtion. Whatever is inhi- 
nite has the higheſt perfe&tion : and to ima- 
gine then a change in what is infinite, were 
ro imagine a chaoge from the higheſt per- 
feltion ; whichis unimaginable and impol- 
hble. Secondly, 
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Secondly, If the dancing motion of theſe 


Atoms, in this fancied ſpace, did by chance 


firſt dance the world into this form: 5 and 
caper'd the Sun, and the Moon,and the Stars 
into their ſtations above us; and placed 
everything in the poſtureit is in about us, 
and below us; what is the reaſon theſe 
Atoms never danced themſelves into any 
thing fince ? If they had aneternal motion 
in themſelves, they muſt needs move till. 
Where is there any viſible produGtion by 
ſach a concourſe of Atoms? *'Tis a horſe 
begets a horſe, and one thing begets ano- 
ther : where isany thing made ſo by Atoms, 
as the world 1s ſaid to be firſt made by 
them ? It Atoms (till be the parts of all comr 
poſitions, 'tis plain, they do not compound 
them in the ſame way they did at firſt. A 
man that is begotten by another man, and 
brought forth by a woman, has ſurely ano- 
ther Lind of make, than he had, that was 
made by a chance-hit of ſome Atoms one 
againſt another, as they were whirling 
about in the infinite ſpace. And for that 
infinity of worlds that 1s produced (as Epi- 
cxrws will needs have you believe) by the 
infinity of Atoms in the infinite ſpace, 'tis 
no other than an eminent piece of Lanacy, 
and a Chimzra very well agreeing to the 
reſt of the 4tomical doGtrine. For he can- 
not 
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not bring the leaſt reaſon to prove it, 
unleſs you let him firſt beg the queſtion, 
and grant him an i»finity of Atoms, that ſo he 
may argue from an intinity of matter, to 
an infinity of worlds. 

Thirdly, The caſual conjun&ion of 
theſe Atoms could not, by that chance, 
make the world, becauſe 'tis made with 
a principle of reaſon: and they could noj 
have induced ſuch a principle by ary 
chanee, unleſs ſome way or other they had 
had it inherent in themſclves before ; for 
nothing can transferre that to another, 
which1t hath not it ſelf. Andifthey had 
been poſleſt with that principle of realon, 
if Epicurzs his Atoms had been rational 
Atoms, (and truly he might as well have 
begged and ſuppoſed them into reaſon as 
motion: for bare matter can no more be 
proved to have an intrinſique motion in it, 
which would make it abſolutely neceſlary 
for all matter to move at all times, than it 
can be proved to think, wi and reaſon ; 
and he that beggs and rakes things for 
granted without the trouble of proot, 
ſhould take all that would ſerve his turn.) 
I ſay, had Epicxarws his Atoms been reaſon- 
able Atoms, they would never have done 
any thing by chance, becauſe they had a 

ſuperiour principle to do it by they would 
never 


| of another, and yet all eternal: which 
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never have put that to the verture, which 
might have been made certain. Their own 
principle would have inſtructed them not 
to have put that tothe venture of chance, 
whether it ſhould be, or ſhould not be, 
which, by reaſon, might have been made 
certain to be. A man that hath eyes would 
never fhut them, and go to diſcover co- 
lours by feeling. Every ſuperiour prin- 
ciple muſt needs aCt above an inferiour:. 
Whatever did happen, by meer chance, to 
be, had a power to be, and by reaſon 
might have been made certain to be. How 
monſtrouſly unreaſonable is it to believe, 
that theſe Atoms (that had nothing in them- 


| ſelves but bare matter and motion, upon 

the beſt ſuppoſition) ſhould produce in 
man, and in nothing elſe, a rational ſoul ! 
* and that that iv man, which we call the 


rational ſoul, ſhould be nothing elſe bur 
the more active and generous part of theſe 


Atoms ! which became ſo, by being more 


ſmooth and round than the reſt ! which you 
muſt believe fell, by chance, all to the 


| ſhare of men: and no other Being had the 
{ hapto have any of them in their compo- 
| fititons. We muſt alſo believe theſe eter- 
| nal Atoms to be ſome of one bze, and ſome 


of another 3 ſome of one quality, and fome 


IS 
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is a flat contradiction. to all notion of 
eternity. 

Fourthly, Suppoſe ( in theſe Atom) 
matter and motion, the world could never 
come to be made fortuitoully thereby. For, 
Firſt,all motion, in every thing,muſt either 
be from a ſuperiour mover, or from an in- 
nate and (elt-originated principle of motion 
in it ſelf. If from a ſuperiour mover, then 
we come to God. If from an innate mo- 
tion, that any thing hath in and from it ſelf, 
that motion muſt needs be eternal : For 
nothing can move, that is not ſet on work, 
or that doth not infinitely ſet it ſelf on 
work. If motion have beginning, it muſt 
own itſelf to ſome beginner : if it have no 
beginoing, it muſt be infinite and eternal : 
and there needs no better or other argu- 
ment to prove, that any motion had a be- 
ginning, than when we ſee it has an end- 
ing ; for as all mechanick motion, by its 
coming to an end, (hews plainly it had a 
primum movens, and was ſet on work; fo 
does all other motion, by its perioding and 


ending, declare plainly, it had its beginning | 


ab extra, and 1s not (ſelf- originated and eter- 
nal: So that if the motion of theſe Atoms 
came from a firſt mover,. then they came 
from a cauſe; and their motion muſt needs 
be regular and correſponding to that firſt 
caule. 
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cauſe. If they had no firſt mover,then their 
motion muft be eterna], as Epicaras ſayes it 
is 3 and nothing, that moves etergally, can 
move by chance; becauſe it muſt needs have 
the higheſt perfeQtion of motion: And 
where that is, 'tis impoſſible to ſup- 
poſe any ſuch thing as chance. For 
whatever did eternally move, can never 
ceaſe ſo to move ; and fo can have no ſuch 
thing as chance converſant about it. Se- 
condly, Matter it ſelf cannot be moved for- 
mitouſly, by motion ſuppoſed ioherent init : 
that 1s utterly impoſſible ; becauſe all mat- 
ter determines its own motion. Heavy 
—_ move downward, and cannot fortui- 
toully move upward. Had there been no- 
thing but chance toſement the world, the 
beavy part would have been ſure to have 
gone downward, and the /ight part apward ; 
and they would neyer have met,nor pieced 
together. The motion of things 1s deter- 
mined in the nature of their being. And 
therefore we cannot reaſonably ſay, that 
bare matter and motion ever cauſed any 
thing by chance ; unleſs you will fay,it cau- 
ſedevery thing to be by chance, juſt as it 
maſt needs be, and neceſſarily be, which is a 
contradiction. Who can believe chance the 
cauſe, and certainty the efe#? Welee all 
things moving in perfect order; and => 
only 
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only our experience aſſures us of this, but 
our reaſon thews us, it muſt neceſſarily fo 
come to paſs. For ſuch cauſes do produce 
ſach effects ſuitable to the nature and bei 

of things, and an intrinſjique cauſality ww, 
invate dependence upon each other : which 
muſt needs be tbe effect of the ſupreme 
and great cauſe of all. Let any man conſ- 


der that noble principle in man, the rationdf r 
ſoul, with the ſuitableneſs of it to govenſiſ| k 
himſelf, and the reſt of the world ; auf þ 
how all things, in their being and deperſi t 
dency lie proportioned to ſuch a ſuperic © 
rity. Let him view the make of a maj h 
and a woman, and ſee how ſuitable, and v 
how neceſſary they are one to another uſt g 
their very compoſition 3 and how the tf #/ 
and the fezrale, in all other creatures, an} a 
adapted to propagate their own kind, aol ! 
to be uſeſu] each to other ; and the inſtintÞ} fl 
they carry about them ſo to be. Let hin tt 


look upon the faces of men and women, and 0! 
conſider them; there never having been 
yet ſeen any two without ſome variety. t! 
Let him look above him, and below hin, | d! 
and round about him, and ſce what harmonÞ} 31 
there is between che Heavens and thef} 
Earth : how the well-being of the one de-Þf 'r: 
pends uponthe intiuence of the other ; and}j ce 
how certain and regular thoſe are, by which] an 
all 
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5ll times and ſeafons are exaQtly determin- 
ed. Let him look upon the ses, and confidet 
how uſeful that is to the world, 'to intro- 
duce a trade and cotnmerce among all Na- 
tions, and to make each one capable of en- 
joying the good of all thereſt.Let him view 
the conftant courſe of its ebbings and flow- 
ings; and the ſtanding Law of its Bownda- 
ries, whereby ſuch a maſs of waters are {ti!! 
kept in one channel, andcontinued in their 
proper ſtation. And when he has viewed 
theſe, and a thouſand things more, that lye 
obvious to his reaſonable contemplation ; if 
he then think the compoſition of the whole 
univerſe, and all the pagts of it, and the 
grand economy that-is init, came from 7: 
thing but meer chance, he renders himſelf 
a perſon fitter for Bedlam than diſputation, 
Yet ſuch wretched ſhifts are men torced to 
fly to, when they arelabouring to exclude 
the notion of God, and baniſh a Deicy out 
of the world. 

The Fpicurean Atomiſt falls plainly under 
the heavy ſtroaks of icveral grols abfur- 
dities. Firſt, He makes his Atoms (which 
are the matter of which he will have the 
world to conliſt) to move about in his z/- 
tra-mundan-ſpace, without a teadency to a 
center. Which is perfely umpoſltble, that 
any matter ſhould move, by a motion 
CG 1nnate 
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ingate in it, without tendency to ſome cen 
ter or other. He affirms, [ his Atoms 
could never diſcontinue their motion, but 
when they encountred other Atoms, and 
were, by that impulſe, deflected into ang 
ther courſe.) To believe this, were todg 
ny one of the plaineft experimental truth 
ip Philoſophy 3 and to ſuppoſe matter mg 
ving without either a terminw & qup, or 4 
ferminus 4d quem. Secondly, He aicriba 
that to dull matter, and ſenfleſs motian, 
which we aſcribe to God infinitely perfet. 
For he ſuppoſes his Atoms infinite, and inu 
infinite ſpace : And ſo he makes thing 
mutable, and things imperfe&t, inboite 
For if theſe 4to#s had not been fo, the 
muſt needs have continued without variz 
tion or change, as once they were, and 
(as he ſaies )eternally they were. Whateve 
he objects againſt us about the infinity df 
God, with ten times more force he objet 
the ſame againſt himſelf, for the infinity 
of his own Atoms and ſuppoſed ianih, 
Thirdly, He makes more to ariſe out of hi 
matter and motion, than 1s contained 
the matter and motion themſelves ; which 
is the rational foul of man. Fowth/y, He 
wakes ( firſt ) eternal cauſes « to have 
chanceable effe&ts; and then thoſe chance- 
able effets tobe the cauſe of all certain 
an 
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and regularity. | He makes eternal cauſes 
to have chanceable effefts ; for he faics 
himſelf, [His Atoms, and his altra-wisx- 
dan ſpace are eternal: and the motion of 
theſe Atoms eternal likewiſe in it :} And the 
eftet of theſe eternal caules is, that by 
chance, they make this world, and this 
chance, in making the world, "bath pro- 
duced all the certainty, conſtancy, Or- 
der, beauty and regularity of it. There 
cannot be two things more ridiculoufly 
aid, than firſt, to make chance the <fte(t 
of an eternal cauſe, and {ſo the moſt certain 
cauſe 3 and ſecondly, to make chance the 
cauſe of all order and certainty. *Tis- as 
true to ſay, the Sun 1s the cauſe of all 
darkneſs ; and wiſdom the true Mother 
of all folly. Laſtly, He makes things to 
cauſe themſelves ; which is the (upremeſt 
of all Noz-ſenſe. For (ſaieshe) t —_ 
particles, this matter and motion, 

the aniverſe: And o, if there be ide 
above them, they muſt needs make them- 
ſelves the univerte. If chis matter and” m9” 
tion be made and moved, 'tis not etertial ; 
if you ſuppoſe it 15 eternal, 
which is eternal varies it ſelf into all forths 
and compoſitions; and fois not unchange- 
able, which all eternal things are. M- 
though that which is intaire may! beger 


G 2 variety 


then char -” 
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variety of other things diſtin from it 


own being, as God himſelf doth ; yet tha 


which 1s infinite cannot doſo, by varyiny 


4t ſelf, which theſe 4toms do, .and ſo be 


come changeable; which .cannot be a» 
nexed to what is infinite, When theſe 
Atoms turn themſelves, by their motion, 


into bodies,and all other parts of the world} *: 


(fuppoſing all the principles of the 46 
arical Philoſophy ,- that they deſtroy n« 
themſelves ; ) they alter the form and may 
ner of their exiſtence ; and fo, I am ſur, 
.are not as they eternally were. Nor coull 
they indeed be eternal ; becauſe, had the 
| been eternal in the polture they were, the 
would have had perfeQion in that poſture, 


and ſo could never have changed fron ol 


what was infinitely perfe&. Inſhort there 
fore, either the world was eternal, in ſons 
pre-exiſting matter to what we ſee, (eithe 


Atoms, or what you will :). or it was eter}: 


nal juſt in the courſe we now ſee it. If it 
were eternal in any. pre-exiſting matter, 
that matter muſt needs ceaſe to be ſo, by 
varying it (elf into this world : unle(s ya 
will make things changeable and imperfet 
infinite, which. is impoſlible. Whateve 
-eternally was, muſt eternally remain as it 
was, or elſe 'tis not eternal. 'Tis mon- 
-ſtrouſly abſurd to talk of a. changeable 


eternity, 
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eternity. If. you take the other way, (to 
make the world eternal juſt as. we ſee it,) 
FJ you muſt unavoidably make corruption, 
generation, and all parts of the round and 
courſe of the world, eternal too; unleſs 
you ;admit priority and poſteriority, which 
are plainly enough deſtrucive to all_no- 
tion of eternity. If any thing had been 
unchavgeable and unalterable, and cauſed 
other things diſtin from itſelf, (as we ſay 
[Gods does,) it had altered the caſe ; but 
up'2 ſay the world is eternal, when every 
he part that makes the whole of its ſelf, and 
he al the matter of the world is perpetually 
altering and varying, 'tis utterly impoſlible, 
without making the courſe of it in changes, 
in generating, and corrupting particular 
forms, eternal too. Though created 
rariety of creatures, that, ſeveral waies, 
oe. alter and change ; yet he (in his own be- 
. Jing) is unchangeable, and ſtill the fame 
he ever was. If he had dilated his own 
'Ybeing, and ſpread it into the variety of 
' Fthe world, and made the world out of him- 
br ſelf, and ſubfiſted only in it, it had been 
impoſſible he ſhould have been eternal : be- 
; fcauſe then, he would not now have been 
what he ever before had been. 


A third Argument to prove that God 
G 3 5, 
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js; and that he made the world, is, the 
witneſ, that he Bib left to hinefelf and hij 
own Beitro, in the CONSCIENCESy 
men. Tins is fo fafe, and fo ſure a way to 
bring us to God, that, unleſs, we had ſee 
him face to face, there conld not hf 
been any thing, that could pofſibly hay 
ven ns a clearetevidence of the being of 
od, and of the relation our own _ 
have to him, thai this hath done. 
underftandiing faculty of man is the n6 
bleft part of the world; and in that 
culty God hath eſtabliſhed the knowledge 
of himfelf. Conſttence, in a man, is nv 
Ing but the tric reſult of his underſtand 
mg about hitbſeFf, itn reference toa ſupretl 
Being abdve him. Which (if there wet 
6 God) were to no purpoſe ; and tie 
nobteft exerciſe of man 1h his ration 
z5afrt would be wholly in vain; whid 
* otle would' not endure to hit 
thought , of the feaneſt and loweſt pro 
dit of nature. He rigtitly denied, thi 
nature did the leaft thing 1m vain, Thit 
we call conſcience, 1s not only ſeated it 
the underſtatiding of man, but has a pt 
culiarity in the exercife of that unde 
ſtanding, purely relating to its felf. For 
Conſrience 1s not only an ability in theur 
ſtanding, (45s 'tis relating to other mat- 
ters) 
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ters) when a man will make uſe of it to 
determine his a#iors and his' condition, 
in reference toGod,and a ſuperiour Being : 
But conſcience carries, in its deſcription, 
an innate inſtinct, and neceſſary inclination 
inthe underſtanding to operate this way; 
and to paſs a continual Je irns upon a 
mans ſelf, in all a man does, with refe- 
rence to God, and that primary and. ſu- 
preme concern of pleaſing him, and cor- 
reſponding to his will, Can we ſuppoſe 
this great wheel of the underſtandi 
ſhould move this way, without a fir 
mover? And move. about nothing  Moye 
in vain? Whence ſhould this principle 10 
man come? We find it writtenin fair cha- 
rifters all the world over. Man fees no- 
thing in the world, but what is inferiour to 
him, and under his juriſdiion. If God had 
not been above, there could never have been 
any ſuch thing as fear and conſcience below. 
There could never have been an univer- 
al fear of an inviſible nothing inall ratio- 
nal creatures. God and conſcience are 
perfe& relatives. How is it poſhble to 
believe a diſtinction of good and evil, 
and a conſcience about them (in order to 
reward and puniſhment from a ſupreme 
power) ſhould be naturally inherent in 
every man, as we find it is; unleſs ſome: 
G 4 ſuperiour 


# 
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ſuperiour Power. had made us, and fixed 
luch principles in us, by our firſt conſti- 
tution ? How comes it to paſs, that good 
13 preferred before evil, when there 
more viſible in the world of the one than 
of the other, and mens inclinations lie 
more to evil than to good? Butthat God 
(in our very make) hath determined thoſe 
things, and left an indelible teſtimony in 
our own ſouls about them. No man ca 
(if he would ) think evil to be bette 
than good, and put one. in the place «i 
the other 3 which ſhews plainly, that the 
ſoul of man. relates to a ſupreme Being 
that madehim, and is above him. Can we 
believe, that all the exerciſe of mens cor- 
ſciences, in_the hopes and fears we find 
fixed in them, abour a condition after thi 
life, to _ be meer deluſions * which they 
be, if there be noGod. The Atheiſt him 
ſelf, with all his ſkill, cannot diſband his 
own fears, nor run away from his own 
conſcience, no more than he can run away 
from himſelf : he finds ſeafons, wherein he 
ſmarts under the laſhes of it. Conſcience 
is fucha thing, asis not (in the principle of 
it ) diſconrſed into men, but born with 
them. Nor can you ever diſcourſe men 
out of it; nor can a mai, at his pleaſure, 
argue it trom himſelf. The ſoul of wan 

is 
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is conſtituted with a diſtinftion of good 
and evil, in referenceto a ſuperiour being, 
oof that has a ſupremacy over it. Every mans 
e ixf own breaſt is the proof of this : A mans 
1anfÞ own foul ſubſcribes toit. Men are full of 
lie exerciſes of conſcience about things not 
od puniſhable in this world, nor any way diſ- 
oſe# cernable here. A man may as well deny 
inÞ that love and hatred are inherent in men, 
ca as that conſcience is inherent in them, and 
te a reference to ſomewhat above them. ' A 
of man, by counterwork, may ſoover get a 
the conqueſt over any part of himſelf, than 
ink ovet that we call Conſcience : becauſe in 
wet every ſtephe takes that way, whether he 
on- will or no, he is his own exccutioner. 
df Whither will the 4theift flee from himſelf 
bz8 fo find ſhelter againſt the force of this un-; 
| deniable argument ? 

m- Two things he uſually recurrs to, (and 
his} 'tis much the ſame defence he made againſt 
wnſj that univerſal acknowledgement there 
ay} hath been of a Deity in the world.) Firſt, 
he # ayes the Atheiſt [Tz you cel conſcience in 
ce | mer, is nothing but fear habituated in them 
of | by tales that were, at the firſt, told them, 
thi} and ſo transferred from one to another , 
en} about inviſible things. ] And ſecondly , 
& | | That it is not true, in fad, that all mer 
an} are troubled with this we call conſcience ;, for 

[ many 
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#24ry have no ſuch thing, nor find any work: 
ings of it at all, in themſelves, ] 


- To the firſt, F anſwer. Conſcience in 
men could never be begotten in them by 
atty humane contrivance: becauſe 'tis a 
thivg can never be confined within any 
humane bounds. Other men are fo fat 
from having the power over a mans cot- 
ſcience, that a man cannot govern it him 
ſelf. Confcietice gives its evidence, whe- 
ther we like it or not. The work of cot- 
ſcience is often to oppoſe a rhan himſelf 
in the vioknt emitxations of his own will. 
If it had been, at the firſt, created by in- 
vented fifions and fables, thoſe would 
have contained the bowndaries of it : and 
by the ſame way men were at the firſt poſ- 
ſeſſed with it, they might more reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed to be capable, at any time, 
of being delivered. from it 3 becauſe 
(upon the Arheifts grounds) if there be 
no God, it was begotten by a lye 3 and 
'tis ſurely poſfible to be nulled by confel- 
fig the lye, and revealing the truth. And 
yet we find, let-men ſay as long as the 
_ there is no God, conſcience will ſtil 
aDICE. 


Secondly, If conſcience had its firſt viſe 
from 
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from mens being poſſeſſed with notions of 
feigned and pretended Deities, avd Nor- 
entities of that kind 5 how can it (with any 
good reaſon) be conceived, that any man 
ſhould ever arrive at fuch an exerciſe of 
conſcience, as to oppoſe all the men in the 
world, and his own inclinations befides, 
upon the ſingle acconnt of comſeience ? And 
yet this often falls out tobe the caſe : con- 
ſcience, in a man, carries it againſt himſelf, 
and all others oppoſing it. Now if there 
be no real God, to make impreffion upon 
his conſcience; nor to which (by a natu- 
ral inſtin&) his conſcience can refer ; and 
all men agree to tell him things contrary to 
what he calls his conſcience; and his own 
inchnations ſtrongly oppoſe too ; whence 
ſhould ſuch a cenfcienceand ſuch a prin- 
ciple come ? The Atheiſt muſt of neceflity 
make a fally out of this world co ſome- 
what that is really and truly above it, and 
beyond it, and that made it, or elſe the 
ground of ſuch acircumſtanced confcience 
can never be found our. 


Thirdly, Conſcience in men could ne- 
ver be fo baſely deſcended, nor comefrom 
ſo 1249 an original, as the Atheiſt pretends; 
and yet have fo noble and real effe&tsup- 
on mankind, and ſo much to their go 
an 
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and particular good and advantage, as it 
really has. It layes an arreſt upon men, and 
reſtrains them from open and ſecret evil F| , 
and injuſtice : and provokes themto do Þ 
(and gives them fatisfation in doing,) Þ | 
whatever is juſt and righteous. Nothing Þ 
is more certain and real than the effeds F ,. 
of conſcience, both in the trouble it gives Þ 
men, and alſo in the fatisfaQtion it affords Þ þ, 
them, 'Tis impoſſible ſuch general and re- Þ , 
al effets ſhould ariſe from a very /ie, a 
meer nothing. He that will ſuppoſe that, 
debaſeth mankind ſo far, that there can be 
no certainty in the word of any thing men 
have, or of any thing they are, Forthough 
ſome particular perſons may be, by ſome 
accidental means, fingly poſſeſt with fool- 
iſh and vain conceits; yet 'tis ridiculous 
to conceive, that wankind ſhould all be 
polſeſt with one fancy without the leaſt 
ground for it ; and that fancy ſhould uni- 
verſally operate in the ſame way. He 
that aims to make all the world uncertain 
in what they generally agree 1n, I wonder 
where he intends to lay a foundation of 
any certainty amongſt mankind ! What- 
ever wants a natural innate evidence to 
reaſon,can never be (ſuppoſed to be recety- 
ed by the unrverſal reaſon of the world : 
unleſs you will ſuppoſe reaſon not to be 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, and make it a meer ality. Men 


every where find the workings of conſci- 
,ence fo rea), that they produce troubles 


the whole world cannot remove : and 
ſuch peace and ſatisfaftion in men, that nei- 
ther the whole world, nor themſelves by 
apy other workings of their own ſoals, 
could lead themſelves into. Which muſt 
needs inſure us, that there is an intercourſe 
between God, and that we call conſcience 3 


and that it has a peculiar derivation from, - 


and relation to him: and is not begotten 
by a (laviſh ſubjeRed credulity to vain im- 
poſed fantaſms, and empty nothivgs. 

Had there not been truth in the notion 
of God, (and fo real a ground for conſci- 
ence3} and had not the principle of con- 
ſcience been naturally inherent in mankind; 
men would never have been capable of be- 
ing deceived in a ſafe objet of worſhip. 
The truth is, Keligion (let it be never ſo 
heterodox and erroneous ) confirms the 
principle of Religion it ſelf, and the ten- 
dency that is in men toward God-and the 
true Religion. For take Mahumetaniſm, or 
what falſe Religion you will, the ground 
of mens ſubjection to it was an 1n-bred 
devotion that is to God above them; 
their ignorance of whom, made them Ji- 


able to pay that devotion, where they were 
deluded 
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deluded aad miſtaken. I doubt not, but || { 
that every perſon, that has performed any | ;; 
worlbip fince the world began, tho d 
never {o falſe, had an implicite tendency fÞ 4 


(through that innate principle that was in 
him) te the trxe God. We will fuppoſe the 
molt the Atheiſt can defire us to ſuppoſe Þ g 
for his advantage in this caſe; that men y, 
under a falſe worſhip may bave the ſame ÞÞ c 
exerciſe of conſcience, (in trouble, and B& w 
fatisfaction) that others have in that weÞ 
call the true and right knowledge of Þ by 
God. Suppoſe a Mabumetan as much cor Þ G 
cerned 1n matter of conſcience as a Chri- Þ cc 
ftian; and the Atheiſt thence inferring Þ @ 
that conſcience univerſally may be aches Þ r: 
upon men every where, becauſe itis oF © 
there, in that particular cale: Yet ttuÞ «© 
will no way help him; for, in this caſe; Þ th 
the principle & conſcience it (elf is noÞ tc 
cheat put upon them: the cheat lies nf al 
the wrong exerciſe and application of F if 
conſcience, of which we are not ſpeak: | th 
iog, but of conſcience it ſelf. This fup | gr 
poſeth conſcience in them. *Tis not here, | co, 
whether conſcience or no conſcience; | ca 
a Gad, or no God : But whether a true] G 
God, or a falſe God the being of a fu | an 
preme Power is admitted : the deceit} (þ 
hes in the application. *Fis not all poo PE 
ay, 
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ſay, | Becauſe I am deceived in the egcer- 
je of conſcience, therefore I may be as well 

eceived in the printiple of conſcience it ſelf.) 
And [that 'tis as eafie to make conſcience in 
wer by deceit, as to miſlead it when tis ex- 
i#ing.] Becauſe, in the one caſe, when 
men are deceived and deluded in their 
underſtandings, and fo in their conſcien- 
ces, about the obje@ and manner of 
worſhip, there is a viſible ground for 
ſuch a deceit, and a rational account to 
be given of it : Becauſe there 3s a real 
God exiſting, and a certain principle of 
conſcience 1n men towards him, upon 
which (through their weakneſs and igno- 
rance) a cheat may operate. But in the 
0! x Cale, #0 beget ſuch @ principle as 
c0-/jcience \t (elf, by a cheat, in men, and 
then apply it as we pleaſe, is moſt abſurd 
to imagine : becauſe here is no ground at 
all for ſuch a cheat to be built upon. For 
if there be no God, as the Atheiſt ſayes, 
there 18 not, I am ſure there 1s no real 
ground then for impoſing the cheat of 
conſcience upon the world. In the one 
cale I perſwade 2 man to worſhip a falſe 
God, where there is really a true God, 
and his conſcience tells him, be muſt wor- 
ſhip ſome God : and in the other caſe, I 
perſwade him to believe he muſt m 
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ſhip Ote God, when he has no ſenſe off} y* 
any God, and that there is really no God, Þ| {h1 


The truth is, -all the falſe Copies of | 
Deity in the world, declare plainly, there 
is ſome trxe original. Men would never 
have gone about to counterfeit filver, 
if there had been no ſuch metal. Meh 
have been ſtill ſo prone to worſhip ſome: 
thing, that they have Jayen the more 
open and liable to miſtakes and cheat 
in the objefs and »:anner of worſhip 
The trouble and ſatisfation men haven 
their conſcience when 'tis erroneous, 
highly confirms, and no way deſtroyes this 
principle of conſcience it ſelf, The 
greater the cheat is upon men in th: 
manner of worlhip, the more evident i; 
the principle of worſhip within them 
He that is deceived in the obje&# of hi 
love, in loving trifles and bables, and 
things not worth love, gives the ſtronget 
evidence of ſuch a principle as love be 
ing in him. . All falſe worthip is granted 
upon that innate ſubjection men are born 
withall to the true God. If there had 
been no true God, Mahborret would never 
have been worſhipped; nor would there 
ever have becn any Idols or falſe Gods. 
Though men fl into the thickeſt darkneſs 
about the o5jeifs and manner of worlhip, 
yet 


ant 
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yet the principle of confcience and wor- 
ſhip ſtill remains, and is thereby juſtifted 
and aſlerted. | 


For the Atheiſts ſecond ObjeGion , 
which is againſt the univerſality of this 
rinciple in men, that we call conſcience, 
That 'tis not general : and that many find 
no ſuch thing iz themſelves. ] The anſwer 
is, tis not neceſlary upon his own ſup- 
polition granted, that, every wniverſal 
ſhould be made up of each individual par- 
ticular : that I have proved before. Sup- 
pole a man has debauched himlelf rnto fo 
great a ſottiſkneſs, that he has no uſe of 
reaſun3 ſuppoſe a man has lived fo long 
that he dotes, and 1s childiſh ; will you ſay, 
therefore reaſon is not an | univerſal 
principle ? If the Atheiſt ſay, theſe things 
bappen upon particular accidents 3 ſo ſay 
I, does the other, if any ſuch thing ever 
fall out to be. Where will you hnd a 
man (without a particular and extraordi- 
nary remark upon him) without ſome 
conſcience ? But ſuppoſe a man, by Gods 
particular permiſtion, have for a time ex- 
tinguiſhed the exerciſe of that principle, 
and has taken much pains to ſear zt wp- 
does that argue that there never was 1n 
him aoy ſuch principle as conſcience? or 
H does 
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does it not rather eſtabliſh the truth 6 
it > The Atheiſt will often tell you, thit 
what men call cooſcience, is nothing but 
awelancholy and moroſe thoughts of men, 
when they are in ill humour. But 'tis to 
be ſtrongly preſumed he finds ſome image 
of it in himſelf, that makes him able & 
to #ick-nawe it in others. Let any, the 
higheſt Atheiſt, tell me, whether ever he 
got, for any time, rid of his conſcienct, 
without being at ſome trouble to o 

it2 And let him dreſs it up as he will, and 
give it what name he will, and oppoſe it 
under what notion he willz yet 'tis evþ 
dent, he landed in this world with ſuch; 
principle; and let me tel! him, he ca 
never murder it ſo ſure, but that, for 
' ought he knows, it may revive upon 
him again. Let any man intoxicate him- 
ſelf, and be never ſo drunk, yet his rex 
ſon will probably have a refurreCion. 
He cannot be ſure to immerge that pri 
ciple, unleſs he drown his own Being, 
When he awakes, he will find he 18 4 
man, though he did what he could to 
make himſelf a beaſt. Thoſe Monſters of 
men amongſt the Roman Emperours, who 
triumphed moſt in pretending Atheiſm, 
(threatacd the wind if it blew upon them, 
_ and the clouds if they rained upon them,) 
betrayed 
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betrayed, upon every imall occafion , the 
dreadfulleſt fears imaginable. Julian the 
Apoſtate, at laſt, cryed out, The Galileo 
bad overcome him. The great HeFor of the 
Gods, Epicurss himſelf, was the moſt emi- 
nent coward that ever lived, in thole 
things he moſt defied: nothing ever fright- 
ed any man more than thoſe two things 
did him, Deeth and the Gods; 'fo you ſha!l 
find it reported in Cicere, His Atoms had 
not ſolved his conſcience, nor cured hitd, 
it ſcems, of his fears; he was certain of 
them, though he bottom'd all the worid up 
on chance. How many are to be ſeen dai- 
ly, that when they think they have (afe- 
ly interred their conſcience, when they 
come to any extremity,ſoon find a revival of 
it again ? 

There is nothing ſo univerſally certain 
amongſt mankind, but what is ſubj<& to 
variation in i#dividuals : which ſtrongly 
proves, that the world has not immutabi- 
lity nor eternity afhxed toit. Sometimes 
we ſee ſuch members of the body, and 
ſuch faculties of the ſoul ceaſe to exert 
themſelves in particulars: but yet ſuch 
monſters (for they are no better) ought 
not to deſtroy the general charaRer 
and definition we give of natural Beings. 
In this matter of conſcience (which does 
H 2 plainly 
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plainly admit the Being of a God, to which 
it hath immediate relation,) two things 
ſtrongly plead for the generality of it. in 
all men, aboye the generality of any one 
thing that belongs to them. Firſt, That 
'tis. the great Tr»ſtee for God inthe world, 
Agd (unleſs it be in ſome very extraordi- 
nary caſe, where God coneurrs with 2 
man to extinguiſh it, as a ſpecial and fig- 
nal judgement upon him) it ſeems plain, 
that no man can totally obliterate 1t in 
himſelf. Secondly, Tis the great mediny 
he will judge the world by. Hewilldel 
with men according to their light 3 and 
the conſciences of men ſhall perform that 
great office of accuſing or excuſing, in the 
great day. He, that either actually ha 
a principle of conſcience, or ever had 
ſuch a thing, or comes hereafter to find 
that ſuch a principle is within him, gives 
'a witneſs ſufficient to the Being of ſuch 1 
principle; and I believe the Atheiſt will 
undertake a hard taſk, to find one indivi- 
dual man, well tn his wits, that 1s not in 
cluded in that compaſs. He that tells me, 
hehathno conſcience, and expes I ſhould 
believe him; may as well expect that 
ſhould take his word, if he ſhould tell ne. 
he is not of the fame compoſition with 
other men: and does not ſee nor hear, 
though 
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though he has eyes and ears viſibly,as other 
men have. ' WOrny AS 


A fourth Argument to! prove the :truch 
of a ſupreme Being above the world, 'is; 
the miracles: that have bees wrought im.iths 
world. This ſtabs the Atheift, and mortal 
ly wounds him. If ever infa@,: there were 
fich 2 thiog\as a wiracle, the Atheiſtis irre- 
coverably gone. All his Hypotheſes. fall: to: 
the ground; -all the'fig-leaves he can get 
will never hide him from apparent naked> 
nels and folly, To give- this-argumentits 
due force, I ſhall endeavour two things} 
Firſt, To prove that a aviracle leads ms. dz- 
rely to God 5 and 1s, in its being, deftrus 
Give toall an Atheiſt ſayes. And ſecondly; 
That the fa# of ſuch miracles 'is true ::andk 
that we have good reaſon to beheve .it:i 
ſo; and that there have been often ſuch 
inthe world. 4in9 


A miracle is properly, thet which could 
not come to paſs by any natural. cauſe. If a 
man 4Zually dead ſhould be raiſed again, 
it were a thing could not be brought to: 
paſs in any natural way: nor could. any 
natural account be given of it. If a-man 
bore blind, and that had noeyes, ſhould, 


by a word ſpeating, be made to ſee, 
3 'twere 
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'ewere a thing out of all humane reach 
to.do. You muſt ſtep out of the world, 
and take a view of ſomething above it, 
to:know how ſuch a thing could come to 
pals, The working of a miracle is the 

ing of that, whicb (apparently to our 
fats, and our reaſon.) nothing viſible 
in the world conld do. And if ſc, it 
muſt needs be done bv ſomewhat that. is 
fſuperiour to the world. Nay, 'tis ſome 
times the doing of that, which is quite 
contrary to-the natural motion and con 
frnge. tendency of the whole univerſe. 
IF-a;'man be once dead, and: that principle 
of life and wotion that was in- him be 
gone; tis. natural. for his body to cor- 
rype, and vary the form of its matter. Now 
ta: make ſuch a man live again (who by 
the.ſtanding Law of Nature, died ; and 
muſt, by the fame Law, corrupt) is not 
only a thing above all natural power, 
but a thing direly contrary 30 nature, 
and perfettly inverts the whole courſe of 
i. For 'tis as much the reaſon and courſe 
of nature, for a man to die, as 'tis, at 
the firſt, for him to live. If therefore 

 fuch thing were ever done in the 
world, it muſt neceffarily be brought to 
paſs by a Power above all natural cafes, 
and the utmoſt ability of all natural Beings. 

| We 
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We muſt needs ere&t a Throne for a 
power ſuperiour to nature, and ſuch a 
power as muſt dire&ly lead usto God. 'Tis 
23 much a miracle, and is far above all 
natural power,. to revive a man actually 
dead, as to make a man out of a ſtone, 


or form him from a lump of earth. Con- 
fider the world, in which of the Atheiſes 
notions of it you will; if there be no- 
thing ebove it, nor beſtdes it, then tis plain- 
ly impoſſible that ws thing ſhould hap- 
pen or come to paſs, but what has its riſe 
and foundation from fomewhat withzz it. 
For if there be nothing exiſting but this 
world, there can be nothing produced 
but what this world can produce. Bur, 
that we call a aviracle is ſuch a thing, as 
is quite beyond the worlds production : 
neither the reaſonable part, nor the ſen- 
fible part, nor the whole together, can 
produce a miracle. Not the reaſonable 
pert: for the great and genuine bufineſs 
of reaſon, is, toplace things in their due 
dependencies each upon other; and to 
know cauſes preducing effects ; and means 
ſaited to ends. Reaſon can never elevate 
any thing, in its operation, beyond it 
ſelf, nor force an a from it, beyond the 
compaſs of its owa Being. That reaſon 


has an innate antipathy to: 'twere to (ct 
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reaſon againſt ir ſelf, and ſay, reaſoq 
ſhall produce things without reaſon, 
and -againſt reaſon. Reaſon cannot he 
imagined to deal in that, for which no 
reaſon can be given. And therefore, when 
we ſee a miracle, ( a thing that can have 
no. patural cauſe) or reaſon direRs uz 
to look to ſomewhat above the world, 
that muſt needs 'be the cauſe of it. Ne 
the ſenſible part of the world : for that 
can never alter: its courſe. -- Nature is : 
perfect Law to it ſelf, which it can never 
repeal. This we are aſſured of, not only 
by our experience of the conſtant court: 
that is kept'by-all natural Beings: but 
becauſe they keep ſuch a courſe, as car 
Ties an intrinfick reaſon for it in their 
very nature and being; and ſuch a courk 
as they muſt keep, and can keep no other, 
If you dig up a Tree, and cut off the 
root, 'twill certainly. die. | This we art 
aflured of, not only fram the fa& of it. 
that we continually find it ſo, but our 
xea{on neceflarily tells us, it muſt be fo, 
and can be no otherwiſe And therefore 
whatever is:done above all natural power, 
and contrary to all natural operation, muſt 
needs filence our ſenſe and our reaſon, and 
all parts of the world; and forceth us to re- 
curre to ſomewhat above the world, that 
mult 
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muſt be Lord over it, and the great diſpo- 

ſer of it, Two things ſeem to make it plain, 

that the whole world, and all the abili- 
ty that nature has, can never produce a 

miracle. Firſt, Nature can never go be- 

yond it ſelf, nor do any thing by a power 
above it ſelf. The bounds of every 
thing is its own being. 'Tis anabſurdity to 
ſay, a thing ſhould o»t-do it ſelf: or that 
the effe& ſhould be greaterthan the cauſe. 
If any thing be done that is beyond all 
the power of nature, that could never 
be. cauſed by nature. Tocurea man that 
is ſick of a diſeaſe; or toraiſe a man that 
is a natural creeple to a perfe& ſoundnefs, 
by ſpeaking a word to him, is beyond al! 
the confines of natural power, and there- 
fore cannot be an effect ariling from any 
natural cauſe: there being no foch thing, 
potentially, in nature it ſelf, nor anyre- 
lative operation natural in ſuch a way. 
Secondly, Nature cannot contradi@t itſelf : 
becauſe, its productions are ſuitable to, 
and inherent inits own being. Nature is 
as a free agent; ſoa neceilary agent. The 
fire cannot be cold, nor the water hor. 
Throw men into the fire, and if they be 
not burnt, they muſt be beholding to ſome- 
what above nature; for nature will deſtroy 
them. If a man ſhould walk in the air 
and 
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and not fall, and walk upon the waters and 
not fiok, it muſt be by a belp ſupernatw 
ral. For nature ſhould, otherwiſe, op- 
| waky it ſelf; which it cannot do. And to 
ay, its effe&s ſhould ceaſe, is all one, as 
to lay nature it ſelf, in its own being,ſhould 
ceaſe, and fo the world ſhould ceaſe. 
Whatſoever can go beyond the power of 
nature, and contradi& the power of na- 
ture, muſt needs be above the power of na+ 
ture; and whatis ſo, muſt needs be above 
the power of the world. And this doth, 
two waies, evidently overthrow the vain 
ſuppoſition of the werlds eternity. For, 
Firſt, If there be any power above it, 
1t cannot be eternal : unleſs you will 
m:ke two eternals, one above another z 
which is abſurd, and perfe&tly impoſ- 
ſible. And Secondly, If ever the courſe 
of nature and this world were ſtopped and 
crolled, then I am ſure, the world, in the 
courſe of it, cannot have been eternal 
neither. 

Two things are uſually objected againſt 
miracles, Firſt, The matter of fa# is de- 
wied. And Secondly, The Atheiſt will tell 
you, that thoſe things we call miracles , 
were not really and truly ſo : but were extra- 
ordinary __ unuſual things, brought about 
by ſome ſecret natural cauſe , though nos 
known 
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known mor perceived. For the firſt of theſe 
Objections, I will handle it diſtin&tly by 
it ſelf. | 

To the ſecond, I anſwer. Every thing 
in the world was, at the firſt, a wwiracle - 
nor could any reaſon be given of it. 
Which ph, yor proof that God wade the 
world ; that it did not make it ſelf. 
There was no other cauſe of all originals 
in nature, and of the firſt things, that 
were in the world, but that God pleaſed 
to make them, No doubt, at the firſt, a 
man might have called the Sun, or a Rain- 
bow, a great miracle. Nor could they 
ever find out any natural cauſe of thew, 
nor of the firſt being of any thing. The 
whole world was a ſ{tupendious miracle, 
and without any reaſon to be given for it, 
but what lay in the makers breaſt. To 
me therefore that ſaying of Arifletle ſeems 
wiſe and excellent | That it is abſurd for 
any man to go about to define firſt principles : 
becauſe they cannot be defined. ] But fince 
the world is extant, and our conſtant be- 
holding of it, and converſe with it, makes 
it no more a miracle to us, than weare to 
our ſelves : and fince we find that certain- 
ty and fixation 1n the worlds firſt make, 
that there is no more hnce made, but a 
continuance of the world in a natural or- 
derly 
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derly courſe, and ſucceſſion 3 and that 
theſe firlt originals do, by a certain nece(- 
fary law of their own being and exiſtence, 
propagate the- world, 'in a way not- only 
obvious to our ſenſes, but demonſtratively 
to our reaſon 3; and that ſuch beings can. 
not ceaſe to operate as they do, nor cap 
got operate otherwiſe. than they do; we 
come rightly to" call that a wiracle, which 
1s neither one of the worlds original pieces, 
or firſt principles, nor any thing that can 
naturally 'be deduced 'from any or alt of 
them, in the. regular way of the world 
exiſting. In anſwering therefore this ob 
jeQion, I will firſt admic all that can be 
admitted to the Atheiſt's advantage;which 
is, that whenſoever we (ce any thing come 
to paſs, that we are not able to give an 
account how, in a natural, and in the ordi- 
nary courle of the world, it ſhould come to 
paſs : and though we have not ſeen it come 
to paſs before; yet, in that caſe, if there 
be apoſſubility of a remote and occult cauſe, 
that we do not, at the preſent, ſee nor 
comprehend, there is no abſolute neceſlity 
to impoſe that as a miracle upon any man; 
becauſe he will fay, 'tismore reaſonable to 
believe it to come from ſomewhat he doth 
ſee, (if therebe a poſlibility of it,) than to 
come from what he doth not ſee. But, 
when 
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when the caſe falls out to be, that a thing 
is brought to paſs, to which we are not 
only unable to aſlign a natural cauſe, but 
ſuch a thing as is not poſſible to have a na- 
tural cauſe; (which is neceſlarily to be 
concluded, when it either overthrows the 
courſe of nature, and goes direQly counter 
to it,or is evidently above it,and ſuperiour 
to it) in ſucha caſe mankind muſt ſubmit 
to it as a miracle, and go to ſomewhat ſupe- 
riour to nature, to find the cauſe of it. 
There can never be a natural cauſe aſlign- 
ed for raiſing a dead man to life; "tis both 
above nature, and againſt pature. For any 
man to be able, in one moment, to ſpeak 
all languages, 1s a thing above nature, 
and naturally impoſſible: for we ſee and 
know, that men muſt arrive at the know- 
ledge of any language, by induſtry and 
uſe, and cannot attain it otherwiſe. In 
ſuch caſes, as we ſee no viſible natural 
cauſe for ſuch things, ſo 'tis utterly impoſ- 
fible there ſhould be ary. If a man ſhould 
vaniſh out of our fight, and in two or three 
minutes convey himſelf a hundred miles off; 
as we could give no reaſon for it, ſo our 
reaſon aflures us it were impoſhble any 
natural reaſon ever ſhould be given for 
it. Thereis noroom for any poſlibility of 
an occult cauſe; *tis, we know, out of all 
natural 
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natural compaſs, and ſuch a thing as all the 
power of the world can never perform; 
and muft of neceſſity be brought to paſ; 
by a power ſuperiour to it, 


For the other Objettion the Atheiſt may 
make, which is, To deny that ever ther: 
were any ſuch miracles wrought in the world: 
and that the matter of fact about themiz 
not true. Firſt, I muſt tell the Atheift, 
if he will believenothing bat what he ſee, 
nor give credit to any thing that 1s re 
ported by former ages, and delivered 
down to us, he muſt confine himſelf to: 
very narrow part of the world, and in 
deed, fall below that due ſtation a ratio 
nal creature ought to keep. When eve 
my reaſon can aſſure me of a thing, by 
arriving at a ſatisfaftion about ir, ſuch s 
reaſon requires, I ought to be aſcertained 
of it ; becauſe dowbting, in its foundation, 
is imperfe&tion, and, in its operation, vex- 
ation. The tendency of the rational ſoul 
is againſt both theſe. Reaſon requires no 
more, in any thing, to ſ2tishe 1t lelf with- 
all, than the matter, 'tis converſant with, 
is capable of affording, 'Twere to deny 
reaſon to be reaſon, to ſay, it required a 
knowledge of any thing, beyond the na- 
ture and extent of it ;, and ſhould not 
acquieſce 
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acquieſce in the utmoſt evidence the ſub- 
mz\ jet can afford. And therefore, in this 
a; preſent caſe of -rzracles, which are things 
-  B done and paſt in other ages, a man, by his 

reaſon conſiders : Firſt : 'Tis poffible ſuch 
uy things 2#ay have been done 3; I cannot po- 
2», | tively, upon any good ground, determine 
14. | they have mot beer: done: becauſe 'tis poffible 
0; | (and wuſt be ſo granted) that there 2vay 
ift |} de ſupreme power above and beyond the 
&, world, that 2#ay over-rule the world, as 
it pleaſesz and that becauſe there is no- 
eq | thing viſible, either in ſenſe or reaſon , 
32 | that makes it 7ypoſſable. Secondly, A man 
muſt conſider, by what waies and means he 
may _— be aſſured and ſatisfied, that 
ſuch things aGtually were done. To wiſh 
to ſee a thing that is paſt, were childiſh ; 
to call for any Mathematical demonſiretion 
od | of it, were ridiculous; and both impoſ- 
4 | ſible. And therefore a man muſt come to 
' F know the fat of things, tranſated before 
x] | he was born, and of ſuch as he never ſaw, 
0 | by the credible teſtimony of others ; aſ- 
þ. | fiſted, in ſome caſes, with the preſent vi- 
þ. | fible remaining effets of the things them- 
'y | ſelves 3 and*tis not poffible to know them 
a | any other way. The queſtion therefore, 
in this caſe, will be, [whether (upon the 
ot | credit of others, by a general teſtimony 
given 
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given to it) we may reaſonably believe a thing 


to have been, which we never ſaw  andbe ſa. 
tified of the truth of that which we our ſelves 
were not eye-witneſſes of ?] 

For the makiog of this good, io the affir- 
wative, let theſe things be confidered. 

Firft, Thoſe that were eje-witneſſes, at 
the firſt, of any matter of faq, had a; 
much certain aſlurance of it, as we have of 
any thing we now ſee, And therefore 

eir report of it then cannot be falſe, un 
eſs they deſigned it ſhould be ſo. For, 
whatever miltakes they were capable of 
then, we are (till liable. to the ſame now; 
and whatſoever, upon that account, will 
invalidate their teſtimony, will deſtroy 
the grounds of our own belief for ever. 
'Tis no where neceſlary here to deter 
mine, where the ultimate and ſupreme cer- 
tainty of mankind lyes, and whence it 
ariſes. To attribute fo much to the ſenles, 
as Epicurw does, 1s, doubtleſs, too much 
to debaſe that noble part of man, which 
15 his reaſon, and tomake way for all ima- 
ginable deceit. 'Tis obvious to us how 
commonly our ſenſes are miſtaken. Should 
a man take no other impreſſion of the 
Sun or the Moon into his underſtanding, 
but what he receives from his ſenſes, he 
would never know either of them to be 
above 
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above half 2 yard diameter : if hedid no#' 
conſider,that the diſtance of the objed& de- 
ceives his ſight. Experience tells us how 
eaſie it is (were it not for the help of our 
underſtanding,) to repreſent falſe Images, 
that ſhall perfe&tly cheat the ſenſes. For 
when by a falſe light, or any other de- 
ceivable way to the ſenſes, a thing is re- 
preſenced to me to be otherwiſe, than in- 
deed it is; the underſtanding looks beyond 
the bare repreſentation, to the circum- 
ſtances wherein the deceit lyes, and fo 
rectifies the ſenſes. The underſtanding 
often does ſo, and is the ſupreme 
guide of them, Nor does it ever depart 
from the informations of ſenſe, where 
tis ſatisfied there is no accidental deceit 
put upon the ſenſes. ln ſuch caſes, the in- 
formations of ſenſe, and the reſults of right 
reaſon, are ever the ſame , becauſe both 
perfect in their kind. "Twere a great de- 
monſtration of imbecillity in the under- 
ſtanding, to deny what we feel and fee to 
be, and are ſure there is no deceit put 
upon us in fo doing. In this cafe Ar#- 
fttle ayes rightly, relinquere ſenſum, & ſe- 
qui rationem, debilitas eſt intel/e&us. And 
the Philoſupher was doubtleſs upon the 
right way of probation, that when one 
dilputed with bim again{t, motion, roſe up 
] him. elt. 
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himſelf, and walkt about before him. lt 
ſeems therefore moſt reaſonable to believe, 
that the utmoſt of all humane certainty 
lies in the final reſults of the underſtand- 
iog : which takes 1n all the aſſiſtance of 
ſenſe, in ſuch things asare objeRs for both; 


and never differs from ſenſe, when *tis no I 


way deceived or abuſed 3 of which the 
underſtanding is ſtill the Judge. And in 
other _ ſpeculative, and beyond the 
compaſs of ſenſe, it judges purely and 
fiogly by itſelf. The faculty of our ſenſe, 
and that of the underſtandings, are both 
perfe@ in their kind. But the underſtand- 
ing is ſuperiour, and rectifies that deceit 
and miſtake the ſenſes are liable to: and, 
when 'tis ſatisfied the ſenſes are in their true 
and right exerciſe, and under no deceit, 
neverdiffters fromthem ; but the ſenſes and 
theunderſtanding alwaies concurr. 'T were 
to imagine, elſe, that God had made us di- 
vided againſt our ſelves. 

But ſo far as our preſent matter in hand 
1s concerned, let us take things which way 
we will; thoſe that were, at the firſt, eye 
witneſſes of any thing, and had their un- 
derſtandings about them, ,were capable of 
making a judgement as certain, as man* 
kind 1s capable of. And, when very many 
together agree to witaels to the fa(t of a 

| thing 
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thing they ſaw, it muſt needs give all the 
cumulative advantage to the certainty of 
it, that poſſibly we can expe&. The de- 
ceit therefore that we can only fear, in the 
teſtimony of others, is, an intention and de- 
fer they may poſtibly have to deceive and 
abuſe us, and to miſ-repreſent matter of 
fat to us. Now that which ought to fa- 
tisfie our minds in this caſe, (becauſe we 
have as much to our purpoſe as the ſub- 
jet matter 15 capable of, and as our fati(- 
fation ought to require) is this: if we 
find, in any age, men of all intereſts and 
principles in that age, though never fo 
different in themſelves, all concurring ina 
matter of fat; and many who were, in 
that very age, led by their intereſts and 
principles to oppoſe the truth of it, as 
arrying in it conſequences deſtructive 
to them; yet ſtill acknowledging that 
matter of fat 3 and juſtifying themſclves 
zpaipſt the effects and products of it, by 
ſome collateral way , and never by de- 
nyiog the fact: ( which could ariſe from 
no other reaſon, but becauſe the fat was 
a thing ſo palpable, that the whole age 
would have confuted and ſhamed them , 
in the denial of it) and that the truth of 
fuch a matter of fat hath deſcended to us 
with the concurrent teſtimony of all ages 
| 2 ſince: 
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fince : 'tis not any way reaſonable to 
doubt of ſuch a thing. Firſt, Here is all 
the evidence poſsible to be had about x 
thing paſt. And Secondly, Such as ought 
to make us certain of it ; becauſe we muſt 
needs judge of other men that ljved then, 
by our ſelves and others that live now, 
and by the conſtitution and frame of the 
world; andtaking that, which is an infal, 
lible medium, in this caſe, to judge by, 
'tis morally impoſsible ſuch a thing ſhould 
be a lye. 

And this will appear to be the very cak 
about miracles, and the fact of them, Far 
we have not only ſuch a teſtimony about 
them, as we have that there was ſuch : 
place as Rome, or ſuch a man as Alex 
ander or Ceſar : (becauſe perhaps no may 
intereſt ever lay to deny ſuch a thing; 
but as it would have been generally rid 
culous, and preſently confuted, ſo hapl 
it would not have been to any purpoſe to 
any one man, in his own particular, to 
have attempted ſuch a negative.) But, in 
this caſe, *twas the intereſt of many, 
( where-ever miracles were wrought to 
eſtabliſh a new Religion, ) to deny the 
fat of them; and nothing could have 
been more calie, nor more ſure of ſuccels, 
if there had been really no (ſuch thiog, 


And 
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And yet we find the miracles wrought by 
Chriſt [not to mention any of the other 
miracles that have been 1n the world ] 
deſcend to us with the univerſal teitimony 
of that age; not only of thoſe that were 
converted by them, and friends to them; 
but by the greateſt oppoſers of the Reli- 


gion introduced by them, both of Jews 
and Heathens. YJoſephzs a famous and 
karned Jew, in the 18th. Book of his Hi- 
ſtory, and chap. 14. tells the world this 
concerning Chriſt; ſayes he, At that time 
78 Jeſis, 2 wiſe man, if it be lawfull to 
ull him a man : for he was the performer of. 
divers wonderful works, and the inſtrudor of 
thoſe who willingly entertain the truth : and he 
drew wnto him , 4p Jews and Greeks to be 
bis followers. This was Chriſt, who being 
xcuſed by the Priaces of our Nation be- 


"Tore Pilate, and afterwards condemned to 


the Croſs by him; yet did not thoſe who 
followed him from the beginning, forbear 
to love him for the ignominy of his death : 
for he appeared unto them alive the third 
day after, according as the divine Pro- 
phets had before teſtified the ſame, and 
divers other wonderful things of him); 
and from that time forward the race of 
the Chriſtians, who have derived their 
nme from him, hath never ceaſed. 

I 3 Not 
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Not only Joſephus, but the Jews general- 
ly were forced ro acknowledge the fait of 
Chriſts miracles ; but they tell you he did 
them not by his own power, but by ſome 
Magick Art which he brought out of 
Ee ypt, or by vertue of their Cabala. 

Tertullian 19 his Apology, ch. 21. ſpeak- 
ing of thoſe miraculous paſlages that hap: 
ned at the deathof Chriſt, (ayes he to the 
Heathen Komans; theſe things cannot b! 
ſuſbeBed, ſeeing your own calanders have rt. 
marked them, and your ſelves retain the te 
ſtimony theresf in your own Regiſters : And 
a little after, (ſpeaking of the miracles of 
Chriſt, )layes he, Pilate wrote all this Hiftor 
to the EmP:rour Tiberivs >, whereupon the Ce 
ſars themſelves had worſhipped our Maſte, 
if their Government in ſo doing, bad ben 
confiſtent with the men of this world, and 
Chriſtians permitted to have been ſaluted 
Ceſars. There 15 nothing more plain in 
Hiſtory, than that under the Komar ſtate, 
the ſeveral Lieutenants of their Provinces 
did ſend conſtant Regiſters of their ads. 
and of all the moſt material paſſages tha 
happened, to the Empcrouurs, and ſo Pow 
tins Pilate ſent a Regiſter of his, to the 
Emperour Tiberi#s, wherein he gave an 
account of Chriſt, and his miracles: this 
1s allo clear and evident from Fuitin 
Martyrs 
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Martyrs ſecond Apology for the Chriſti- 


ans to the Emperour Antoine, wherein, 
endeavouring to perſwade him to believe 
the miracles of Chriſt, he ſhews him how 
they were of old foretold by the Pra- 
phets 3 and to convince him they aQual- 
ly were , he refers him to the ads of 
Pontizs Pilate, then regiſtred at Rome, 
And Tert»/ian again in the firſt chapter 
of his Apology, tells us plainly, that the 
account that came out of Paleſtine of 
Chriſts miracles, was ſo powerfull at 
Rome, and made ſuch impreſiions there, 
that the Emperour moved the Senate 
earneſtly to embrace that Religion, who 
gave no other reaſon for their refuſal 
of it, but that they had not themſelves 
before it was propoſed to them, approved 
of it : and for a while the Emperour 
perſiſted in his opinion, threatning pu- 
niſhment to the accuſers of Chriſtians. 
Celſ#s the great ſtickler againſt the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, confeſſeth the fact of Chriſts 
miracles, as may be ſeen in Origens ſe- 
yenth Book againſt him; only he does as 
the Jews did, father them upon the power 
of the Devil : to which 0riger largely re- 
plies, if the Devil do at any time connter- 
feit miracles, ſaith he, from the impoſtures 


and counterfeits we may infer, that there 
I 4 are 
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are true miracles wrought by a divine power, 
But in this caſe, if ever there were x 
miracle wrought [let it be fathered upon 
what men pleaſe] they cannot deny but 
that there is a power ſupreme to the 
world, and that muſt produce fuch a mi- 
racle; and there needs no better acknow- 
ledgement than that, to lead men direQly 
to God. 

But ſuppoſe we had no other account 
of theſe miracles, but from the Chriſtian 
themſelves that then lived ; and ſuch 
whoſe intereſt it was to defend them; 
who can imagine that men ſhould tell 
notorious lye in the face of that very age, 
when it was in the power of every man 
to contradid it ? and that it ſhould uni 
verſally paſs without controul? Is it; 
thing credible, that the Chriſtians then, 
ſhould chiefly infiſt and juſtifie themſelves 


upon a matter of fat that was falſe, and} 


that every body might then know to he 
ſo: it had been a readier way to have 
brought ruine aad deſtrucion upon them, 
than have proved a means to pain them 
favour and protection : if we conſult 
the ſeveral Apologies [the firſt of which 
was Juſtin Martyrs ] the Chriſtians then 
made for themſelves. Upon ſeveral oc- 
caſhons to the Emperours, and to the 
S@nate, 
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Senate, we ſhall find one of the chiefeſt 
foundations they bottomed the Chriſtian 
Religion upon, and their own juſtification 
in the profeſſion of it, was the miracles 
that were openly and viſibly wrought for 
the firſt ſettlement, and after confirmation 
of it in the world : And the efie& of 
ſuch Apologies, as Exſebiws and other Ec- 
clefiaſtical Writers plentifully inform us, 
was, that the Chriſtians very often ob- 
tained favour, and thereby procured reſt 
and eaſe to themſelves, from their ſore 
and grievous perſecutions: Now *tis 
pot to be imagined, but that if the fa& 
of ſuch miracles had been falle, and the 
Chriſtians had made ſuch a lye their re- 
fuge, their enemies would have been 
thereby rather inraged than appeaſed3 
and: it would certainly have haſtened 
their ruine, rather than have procured 


| their liberty. 


But methinks that which ought abun- 
dantly to fatisfie any reaſonable man of 
this truth, that there were miracles 
wrought in thoſe primitive times of the 
Goſpel, is, that we not only find the 
Chriſtian Writers in that age #n2 voce, 
proving the miracles of Chriſt to the Hea- 
thens, by teſtimonies from amongſt them- 
ſelves, and theif owa acknowledged 
records 
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records, andthe conſent of the whole age, 
both friends and foes, wherein they were 
wrought to the truth of them, as hath 
been ſhewed ; but alſo we fiad themloud- 


ly crying out to the Heathens, thatjif any 


doubted of the miracles wrought by Chrilt 


and the Apoſtles, if they would come 


among(t the Chriſtians, they would then 
ſhew them aGtually and viſibly , miracles 
wrought before their own eyes, by the 
power of Chriſt every day : that is worth 
confideration, with what wonderful and 
general triumph they defend their Reli- 
gion, and oppoſe the Heathens with this 
challenge 3 and with an offer to convince 
them by their own eye-ſight of the miracles 
that were frequently wrought amongſt 
them. 

Juſtin Martyr in his Dialogue with Try- 
phon the Jew, ſpeaks very largely and fully 
abour this matter, and tells him, We that 
believe in Jeſs Chriſt, crucified under Pon- 
tius Pilate, adjure all Devils and unclean 
ſpirits, and have them obedient to ws. Tou 
may know that Jeſus died, roſe from the dead, 
and aſcended into Heaven, by that which is 
done in your ſight by his power ;, for the De- 
vils tremble at his Name; and being adjured 
thereby, are overcome : with much more to 
the ſame purpoſe ; profeſling the miracles 
that 
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that were every day wrought in the fight 
and view of all men. 1r4ncws in his Book 
adverſis Hereſes, lib. 2. chap. 36, ſpeaking 
of miracles then wrought by thename and 
power of Chriſt, hath theſe words, Where- 
fore in bis Name, they who are truly his Diſc 
ciples, receiving grace from him, are inabled 
to benefit the reſt of men - for ſome caſt out - 
Devils moſt really and truly, ſo that they who 
are cleanſed from thoſe unclean ſpirits, do 
often believe themſelves, and are in the 
Church : ſome have the knowledge of things 
to come, viſtons, and prophetical readings ky 
and others by the impoſitiomw of hands cure 
thoſe that are ſick, of any infirmity, and re- 
ſtore them perfeitly whole: And even now 
a we have ſaid, both the dead have riſen, 
and many years have remained with ws. 

Origen 1n his Book againlt Celſ&s, cryes 
out to him, Jf thou wilt not believe other 
miracles, yet believe what thou ſeeſ# now 3 
for "tis the magnificent work of Jeſus, to heal 
even to this day in the name of Jeſus whone 
God pleaſeth. 

Tertullian 18 fo plain and poſitive 1n this 
watter, that in his famous Apology for the 
Chriſtians before mentioned, he tells the 
Konran Senators, that ifthey pleaſed to try 
the truth of that miraculous power that 
was then in the Church, they would ſee 

It 
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it openly execiſed when they pleaſed be- 
fore their own tribunals, in the 23 chop. 
of his Apology, 

'Tis wholly incredible to believe the 
world ſhould be univerſally deceived in 
theſe things; and that no body [no not 
ſuch who were higbly concerned to do it, 
and engaged by a contrary Religion, to 
overthrow a Religion chiefly eſtabliſhed 
and' upheld by fach miracles ] ſhould 
contradi& the fact of them, and diſcover 
the cheat, if they were meerly fiQitious ? 
There ſeems to be a kind of infallibility 
10 this circumſtanced teſtimony about a 
bare matter of fat. For, whether ſuch 
a thing were done or no, or whether 
there was ſuch a man, or ſuch a place 
or no, is not capable of any defilement 
by conveyance. 'Tis not like a ſtory, 
which is capable of all kind of alterations, 
additions and diminutions : but *tis ſuch 
a thing, as muſt beeither an intire poſitive 
truth, or an intire falſhood. If any man, 
in this age, ſhould pretend to work a #:i- 
racle, it would be the buſineſs of almoſt 
every man to diſcover the truth of it: 
and if he were found an Impolſtor , and 
that truly and really there was no ſuch 
thing, how many would (trive to proclaim 
the cheat firſt? And the teſtimony ofthe 
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whole age would be his executioner. Nor 
have we only this moral certainty of the 
fat of theſe miracles; but the concur- 
rence of that important occaſion, upon the 
account of which they were wrought 3 and 
very good reaſon to think, they ſhould 
be wrought upon it 3 which was, the ſet- 
ling of the Chriſtian Religion in the world. 
To put an end not only to @entiliſme and 
all Heatheniſh worſhip : but to determine 
that Eccleſiaſtical Policy of the Jews, 
which had been, by the like extraordi- 
nary miracles, before ſettled in the world. 
And that ſuch a thing as the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion was then introduced, we have not 
only the ſame general concurring teſti- 
mony 3 but alſo we our ſelves, at this time, 
ſee the effects, produds, and continuance 
of it, daily before our eyesz which 1s 
the utmoſt evidence we can pollibly have 
"= any thing tranſacted and paſled hereto- 
ore. 

Secondly, He that, upon no terms, will 
admit us to be morally certain of any mat- 
ter of fat, by the reſtimony of the age 
when it was done, {for if ever he will ad- 
mit it, he muſt in this caſe, where all 
things concurre 3) he muſt (with great ab- 
ſurdity, and without the leaſt colour of 
reaſon, or certain knowledge of his own, 
to 
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to contradit it,) put the fool and the He 
upon all men of all ſorts in an age: and, 
of neceflity, render them fo foolifbly week, 
as not to be able to judge whether athing 
be done or not done; or elſe fo malic; 
ciouſly falſe to all mankind, as to agree to- 

her to convey a {ze down to them, 
and impoſe an eminent cheat upon them, 
This, as it is, in the reaſon of the thing, 
abſurd tothink, (when there is no viſible 
reaſon why they ſhould do ſo, and ma- 
ny apparent reafons why they ſhould not 
do ſo) fo our experience tells us, that 
there was never yet any ſuch thing done 
in the world. There never was an offer 
made to cheat the world with a matter 
of fat, but, in that very age, 'twas diſco- 
vered and made appear : and (together 
with the ſtory of the cheat) that diſco- 
very of it likewiſe ſo to be, hath been 
conveyed to all future times. There have 
been but three Religions in the world, 
that ever pretended to a Syſteme of fu- 
pernatural revelation : which are, the 
Jewiſh Religion, the Chriſtian Religion, and 
the Mahumetan Religion. The matters of 
fat of both the former, have had all the 
concurrence of humane teſtimony : and 
no man can ſhew, that in the ages, where- 
in they were tranſacted, they were ever 
denyed 
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denyed by any. The laſt, which is the 
metan Religiov, was openly diſco- 
vered in that age, to be a cheat+ and 
the world is as well aſſured of a Aahbomets 
beivg anImpoſtor, as they are of the Re- 
ligion he framed : and that by the teſti- 
mony of the age wherein he lived. Does 
not the ſtory of that age tell us, how he 
began his Religion? What advantage he 
took by the diſeaſe he had of the Falling- 
ſickneſs, to tell men whenever he was in 
a fit, that he was in a raptwre, and con- 
verſed with the Angel Gabriel? How one 
Sergivs of Alexandria ( an Apoſtate and 
diſconteated Monk) coming to him, per- 
ſwaded him to form the Alchoran, by 
adding ſuch matters, out of the Old and 
New,Teſtaments, to his own devices, as 
might bring in Gentiles, Jews and Chrj- 
ftians to his Religion? The ſtory of that 
age aſſures us fully of the whole cheat 
of his lifes and of his promiſe at his 
death; (in ſome imitation, no doubt, of 
Chriſt) to riſe again within four dazes. 
In which time he became putrified and 
noiſome ; and his Diſciples, at laſt, forced 
to bury him. The wiſeſt and beſt men, 
at that very time, oppoſed him, and made 
his drunkenneſs, and horrible debauche- 
ry notorious and evident. Whoever = 
ults 
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ſults the principles of his Religion, will 
plainly enough perceive, the defign was tg 
ſet up himſelf,and engage all parties to him, 
The Alchorar is, by ſome, rightly abridged 
into theſe eight principles. 1. Every one 
ought to believe that God is a great God, and 
Mahomet is his Prophet, Abraham the friend 
of God, Moſes the Meſſenger of God, and 
Chriſt the Breath of God ;, of whom the Virgin 
Mary grew with child by ſmelling a Roſe, and 
was deliver'd of him at ber breaſts. 2. Every 
war ought to marry, to increaſe the Sefaries of 
Mahomet. 3, Every man muſt give of his 
wealth 10 the poor. 4. Every man muſt make 
his prayers five times a day. 5. Every man mui 
keep a Lent one month in a year. 6. Muſt be 
obedient to his Parents, 7. Thox ſhalt not kill. 
And 8. Do unto others as thou wouldeſt be done 
unto thy ſelf. Tis not hard to perceive, 
whence this counterfeit coin was fetcht 3 & 
where the legitimate and original ſtamp is 
to be found. He would induce the good 
of all Religions, ſo he mighe be the chief 
Prophet. The whole buſineſs then of 244 


hbomet was a grand notorious cheat, And F 


though it has poſlc{led ſo much of the world 
ſince,yet we have abundant aſlurance from 
the teſtimony of the (ame age, wherein he 
lived, that it was ſo, and the particulars of 
it exatly handed down to us. Ws 
e 
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We are able to trace all falſe Religions 
and pretended Deities to their original- 
The word is filled with a ſufficient ac- 
count of the deceit and fabulouſneſs of 
them all. To give one clear inſtance of it 5 
Saturn was the moſt ancient God the Hea- 
thens had atnongſt them. Tertul/ian (ayes 
this of him : Tox have (ſayes he, ſpeaking 


tothe Romans) no God more ancient than 
turn : - yet Diodorws Siculws, Tullws, Craſ- 
ſw, Severus, Cornelius Nepos, nor any other 
Hiſtorian, ever ſpake of hime otherwiſe than 4 
men, If we ſeth for proofs drawn ont of pub- 
lick Records ard Monuments, we cannot meet 
pith faithfuller, or more tirtdin, than here in 
[taly i ſeif : where we learn, that Saturn , 
ifter many voyages, landed in this Province, 
while he was coming from Greece ; and was 
received by one Janus, The Mountain, where 
be dwelt, was cafed Saturnien: The City he 
founded carries, even until now, the ſame ap- 
jellation. It was he who firſt found out the 
invention of Tables ;, and ſigning or making ”o- 
wy with the image of Princes : from whence it 


comes, that the publick treaſure is placed by 


you in hs Temple. Now if Saturn were 4 

man, he was the ſon of another man : and 

being his father was a man, you cannot ſay, 

He was the Son of Heaven and Earth. But 

Saturn, #* perſon, ſurprizing the Inhahitants 
K 


of 
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of ſeveral places, where he landed; and thy 
not knowing whence he came, paſſed after for 
divine perſon, and « God, Tertul. Apol. 


chap. 8. In the ſame manner, in his ninth]; \'- 


chapter, he ſhews them the original of 7+ 
piter, Bacchus, Ceres, Minerva, and the reſt 
of their Gods: and how they came firſt tg 
beſo accounted : and tells them, If Bacchuy 


were therefore made a God with them, becan( 
be firſt taught them to plant Vines, they uſed 
Lucullus ;&, in not making him a God th, 
who faſt planted Cherry-irees in Italy, ad 
brought them from the Kingdom of Pontut-] 
So clear and full an account have we 
all thoſe things 3 and ſo little reaſon ba 
any man to be deceived with thoſe thing; 
nor can he be deceived with them, ualet 
he havea mind foto be. 

'Tisto be ſuppoſed, that in matters 4 
putable, 'tis much more eafie to deceive men 
that are weak and ignorant, by impoſing 
upon them,than in any bare matter of tad; 
wherein every man, even the meanelt, may 
contute a falſhood 3 there the word can ne 
ver come to be impoſed upon, If all the 
cunnipgeſt men in this age ſhould contrive 
tolet Poſterity know, that London was ne 
ver burnt, but ſtands juſt 4; it did tweny 
gears ago *T were not 10 their power to 
make Poſterity ſwallow down ſuch a falſe- 
hood, 
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hood, by perſwading this age univerſally, 
without any contradiction, to convey it as 
a truth down to them. 

,' Thirdly, To deny all kind of certainty 
from moral teſtimony,is,todeny our ſelves 
the benefit of any part of the world, or of 
any thing done in avy part ofthe world, at 
anytime inthe world 3 but juſt what we our 


ſelves ſaw in the times and places wherein 
we lived. Noone age can be of any uſe to 
another, in any record of itz nor aogy ane 
man of uſe to another, by his credit, in 
ſuch a way. For the ſame reaſon, that will 
make a man not to believe others, will be 
as good to them, notto believe him: and 
ſo all mankind mult /zve wpore their ege-ſight ; 
and he that wants that, muſt neceſlarily be 
a perfe& Sceptick. This does not only de- 
ſtroy all contidence in preſent ſociety, (be- 
cauſe, if I cannot reſt aſſured of what all 
men generally, in an age paſt, have affirmed, 
and no man bas contradicted 1n that age, 
nor fince; I can much leſs be aſſured of 
what any number of men ſhall tel] me now 3 
when I do not know, bur that it may be 
contradicted by ſome that know otherwiſe, 
before this age paſs over.) Bur it does alſo 
interrupt the ſatisfaGtion, that all menhave 
about themſelves and their own relations. 
For, what have we but a mora! aſſurance 
K 2 from 
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Froma concurring teſtimony, with the vi. 
- fible effects of it, that ſuch a man is thy 
Father ; or ſuch a woman my Mother 5 6 
ſuch perſons my relations 3 or that ſuch; 
Country is my native Country ? All men 
generally reſt ſatisfhed, and credit humate 
teſtimony with concurring effects, az 
they have good reaſon, about ſuch things; 


and yet there may poſhbly be decent 
here; and a- good account - given, bcth 
how, and why they may be ſo. But be 
cauſe they are ſo rare and unuſual, and 
allo ſo improbable, they do not at all d- 
fturb the general ſatisfattion mankind 
has about thoſe things. But when a whole 
age agree to allure us, by their teſtimo- 
ny, of a matter of fact they ſaw , and 
were eye-witnelles of ; there can be nd 
reaſon aſhigned of a deceit or miſtake in 
them, further than what all men are« liable 
to, in the trueſt exerciſes of their ſenſes, 
and their reaſon, in their then judging of 
it, nor in their couveying of it to us be 
cauſe 'tis not to be conceived, but thar if 
any falſhood, in any age, had been made 
publick, many (at leaſt thoſe whoſe ir 
tereſt 1t wastodo it,) would have openly 
diſcovered and contradicted it. And to 
thi k a whole age (men of all ſorrs and 
parties, ſome againſt their own intereſt, 
and 
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*I and" others to no purpoſe at all) ſhould 
zpree to abuſe poſterity with an abſolute 
oneruth, is a thing beyond the compaſs of 
all humane credit. 

Fourthly, ' He that will deny, that a 
man ( by the exerciſe of his reaſon, in 
comparing things together, and judging 
of moral circumſtances,) can arrive at 
ſuch an aflurance, as may and ought to 
fatishe a rational man, about things which 
be never ſaw; he muſt deny one of the 
nobleſt, and moſt uſetull effets of the 
rational ſoul z which is, by rational in- 
quiries and concluſions, to aſcertain it ſelf 
of things, that can no way be the obje# of 
ſenſe. No man ever came to know, the 
world is round, by ſenſible experience: 
nor to foretell an ecclipſe of the Sun, be- 
fore it came to paſs. Such things are fingly 
the deductions of reaſon, without any 
aſbſtance of ſenſe. If no certain conchu- 
ſion can be made from any humane teſti- 
mony however circumſtanced, no Go- 
rernment nor Laws can be fixed beyond 
an age. For if menpiveno credit to any 
thing but what they lee, every age muſt 
either undo, or do over again, whatever 
| the precedent agedid. Norcan men ever 
come to oblige their ſucceſſors; becauſe 
the validity of that obligation muſt needs 
K 3 depend 
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depend upon the credit of a humane con. 
veyance. The Atheiſt therefore is moſt ab- 
ſurd in his negative about this matter : the 
truth of which _ tobe eſtabliſhed, not 
only upon the preſent point, to prove that 
there is a God,by thetruth of the miracles, 
which none but God could work ; but alſo 
for the great advantage we have by it, in 
auring us of the fa& of ſupernatural Re 
velations. Which, be{lides all the divine evi 
dence they have peculiar to themlelvez, 
have allo fuch a credible teſtimony accompu- 
ing thew, as, upon that account, make 
them deſcend beyond the preſent age 
wherein they were firſt delivered ;and with 
apparent reafan to reach us now, as well a 
thoſe who were the eye-witneſles of then 
at firſt. 


A 6fth Argument to prove, againſt an 
Atheiſt, that God made the world, is this; 
That the preſent frame and poſture of the world 
is ſuch, that the notion of 4 Deity, and a power 
ubave the world is of abſolute neceſſity to the up+ 
holding of it. The Atheiſt, indenying the 
Being of God, denyes the well-being 3 yea, 
deltroyes the being of the world it ſelf. 
Though he can conſiſt without the world, 
yet the world cannot ſubſfilt without him. 
Were there go power above the world, to 
influence 
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jofluence it, (the ſenſe of which did reſtrain 
and oblige men)we ſhould ſoon experiment 
what the world would come to. For the 
making this truth more evident, let us but 
imagine a whole Country of Atheiſts, that be- 
lieved nothing above nor beyond this 
world : and believed themfelves (as they 
muſt needs) to be the top of the world,that 
owed no ſubjection to any thing ; andthen 
take a view of thole conſequences which 

muſt neceſlarily attend ſuch an Atheiſtical 
crowd , and by that we ſhall clearly diſcern, 

of what abſolute neceſſity the acknow- 

ledgement of God is to the ſupport of the 

world. 

Firſt, There could never come to be ſuch « 
thing as a ſenſe of good and evil amongſt them, 
That's inconſiſtent with Atheiſm. The di- 
ſtinQion of good and evil, is a principle 
within us relating to ſomewhat above us. 
The notion of that once taken away, the 
diſtintion of good and evil muſt needs ex- 
pire : and the ſupreme ruling principle of 
every man can be noother, but the pleaſing 
himſelf, and doing whatſoever his own 1n- 
clination dictates to him. Suppoſe men na- 
turally lawleſs, and without any reſtraint 
within them, 2nd you can never imagine 
them to comeunder any Law,but their own 
unruly appetite : and ſo,the whole of ſuch a 

K 4 company 
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company muſt be inflaved to the will one 
of another, and to each individual mans 
will, ſo far as he has power to accompliſh 
it. 'Tis the diſtintion between good and 
evil, that keeps the world from being a 
heap of rubbiſh and confuſion. And no 
ſuch diſtinftion can ever be ſuppoſed to 
have its riſe from a man himſelf, unleſs he 
had a ſuperiour, and were made with ſuch 
a diſtinguiſhing principle. And that for 
theſe reaſons, 

Firſt, Good and evil can never be in 
herent in men, if there be no God : be 
cauſe it has nothing it can referre to. A 
diſtintion of good and evil in a wan 
does neceſlarily relate to a perfe&t and ſv 
preme good, as a Rule by which 'tis to be 
tryed, We cannot conceive how the no- 
tion of good and evil ſhould ever have ex: 
iſted in the minds of men, if there had not 
been an eternal and ſupreme re&itude. 


Had there not been a Being infinitely and]; 


originally good, the denomination of good 
could never have been 1n the world : nor 
could we any other way, ever have known 
what had been meant by that we call evil. 
There muſt needs have been a ſupreme 
ſtandard of theſe things : and in this mat- 
ter of good andevil, 'tis an infinite ReFwm, 
that is index ſni & obliqui. | 

= Sccondly, 
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Secondly, Becauſe the diſtin&tion of good 
and evil in men is a thing perfe@ly re- 
lating to reward and puniſhment ;3 which 
none can be the ultimate diſpenſer of to 
himſelf : betauſe no man can be imagin- 
ed to do any thing againſt himſelf, when 
he isa Law to himſelf; nor to condemn any 
thing in himſelf, as evil, when he+is fu- 


preme. Nor, on the Other hand, is it 


proper to ſay, 4 man can reward him- 


ſelf, becauſe he can add nothing to him- 


ſelf. All reward is an expeQation beyond 
our ſelves. When we ſay an aftion carries 
its own reward, 'tis becauſe of the fati(- 
fattion it gives us in hope of a reward 
from above. 

Thirdly, If a man be ſo ſupreme (as 
the Atheiſt will make him,) to have no- 
thing at all above him, there can never 
be poſſhibly made by him any diſtin&tion 
in his ations : becauſe he would be then 


under no Law but himſelf; and fo could 


never come to break any Law by himſelf. 
He that is his own Law can never come 
under any tranſgreſſion: nor can ſuch a 
thing as evil ever happen to be in an in- 
dependent Being. No mancan ever come 
to ſay, he does 11], without he be under 
the Law of a ſuperiour. By theſe things, 
'tis-plain, if there be no God, there _ 
c 
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be noſuch thing as a diſtin&ion of goad 
and evil among{t men: and without that, 
"tis obvious into what dirt and meanneſ; 
the whole world will crumble. There cag 
beno ſuch thing asjuſt and unjuſt ; no ſuch 
thing as property 3 no ſuch thing as right 
in mens © twin. For all theſe things, and 
every other thing that is either decent as 


uſeful, is graffed upon that diſtinguiſhing 


taſte of good and evil, God has, by our fir 
z:ake, indued us withall: ſo that, without 
that, no man can pretend right to his life or 
his eſtate, when another, that is a perfe& 
Law to himſelf, has an opportunity and a 
will to take it away. 

A ſecond Conſequence attending a com- 
pany of Atheiſts without a God 1n their 
thoughts, is this; They could never come to 
be ſecured one to another in ſuch 4 way, as is 
abſolutely neceſſary to uphold the frame of the 
world, and to keep men ſafe in ſociety and 
converſe together. If there were no grou 
for any truft amongſt mankind,nor any way 
to create ſuch a ſecurity amongit men, as 
that they might be reaſonably aſcertained 
one to another ; it were not poſlible they 
ſhould ever come into any polztical Aſſocia- 
#02, or live in amoral converſe quietly to- 
| ng but muſt perpetually abide in 2 
ttate of war, and (till recur to open __ 

The 


? 
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The world it ſelf is ſo framed, that men 
cannot live and converſe together, without 
putting ſowe #r»ft each in other. All the 
matters of the world cannot be made ſure; 
Truſt is the firſt and chief ground of all hy- 
wane converſe. Without that, each man, 
when he met another, would ſappoſe he 
met his enemy ; and think himſelf ſafe in ' 
nothing, but the power of hisown defence. - 
Now the great andonly foundation, upon 
which all truff amongſt mankind is erefted, 
is a general acknowledgement of a ſupreme 
Power above them, that perfetly knows 
their actions, and has power to reward 
and puniſh them : and a principle in men, 
which we call conſcience, that ſteers them 
with ſuch an apprehenfion. If there be 
nothing above mer to puniſh them, of 
which they ſtand in awe, nor any innate 
principle within them, to determine their 
own ations about good and evil, it were 
abſurd and fooliſh ever to truſt any man ; 
becauſe there could be no viſible ground 
for fuch a truſt. An Atheift,that ſayes, There 
is no God above him, nor any conſcience 
within him, muſt needs make himſelf his 
own Law; and, by that, makes himfclf in- 
capable of any truſt from another, For the 
great reaſon of trult lies in mens acknow- 
tedgiog principles, that will bring them to 
deny 
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deny their own intereſt, when juſtice and 
truth calls for it. The acknawledgement of 
God, and the exerciſes of conſcience, gives 
men a ground of ſecurity one in another: 
that when mens private intereſts oppoſe 
their doing what 1s juſt, and there is no 
power to force them ; yet the fear of God, 
and the excitements of conſcience may 
over-rule them. 'Tis notto be doubted, 
but that the general awe of a God in the 
world, is the inviſible guard of it; and that 
grand pillar, by which the world is up- 
held, and made to confilt within it (elf. 
Upon the Atheiſts principles,all the founda- 
tions of truſt aad ſecurity are taken away. 
There can beno ſuch thing as an oath, no 
ſuch thing as a promile, nor a ground for 
any ſort of engagements, where there is 
no God: for 1n all thoſe caſes men appeal 
from themſelves tothe Judgement of God. 
Who will ever truſt another, when he is 
his own Law, and can offend none but 
himſelf? Nay, can never offend himſelf ? 
For where a man is S»preme, and is a Law 
to himſelf, he can never come to do any 
thing but what is right, Amongſt pure 
Atheiſts there cannot be any fort of conhi- 
dence created. And that confidence man- 
kind put one in another 1s the very origi- 
nal and ſement of all goverament, all rela- 
tions, 
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tions, all trade, and A! other converſe of 
men together. Take .away God andcan- 
ſcience once out of the world, and no man 
can be obliged to do, nor ever will do, 
any thing but juſt what he pleaſeth.'Twere 
a fond thing to think any man ſhould; be- 
cauſe there is not the leaſt reaſon why. he 
ſhould. And in that caſe, no man would 
ever truſt to any engagements from another; 
becauſe there could be nothing obligatory in 
the making of them, and ſonot theleaſt rea- 
ſon for the keeping of them; unleſs you 
will admit of a ſupream power above men, 
to whoſe judgement and determination 
they all refer, and ackoowledge themſelves 
ſubjected 3 'tis not poſlible to frame any 
ground, upon which mankind ſhould be 
ever obliged one to another. 

Thirdly, There could never poſſibly be any 
government ſettled among ft Atheiſts ; which 
js the great diſtinguiſher of xe 1n their 


ſocieties, from beaſts in their herds. Nay, 


without government, men would be worſe 
than beaſts one to another, by how much 
the more knowledge and invention they 
are poſſeſſed with ro do miſchief. With- 
out government, all men live ina ſtate of 
war. Every man has a right to what he 
can get, and no right to any thing that 
he cannot keep. One fayes truly, That 
force 
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force and fraud muſt needs be the two cardj 
nal wertues of ſuch a condition. There never 


can be any government ſettled m—_ , 


ſuch men,who overthrow the great and ſy- 
preme rule over the world. Remove God 
once out of Heaven, and there never will 
be any Gods upon Earth. Mankind would 
never agree to ſubje&t themſelves to go- 
yernment, but that there is ſomewhat of 

the izzage of God 1n it, to whom they 
a natural homage. Theſe things follow: 
ing make it evident, there can never be 
any government ſettled amongſt meer 
Atheil S. Firſt, By their principles, the 
end of government is extinguiſhed. For 
the end of government ( as Ariſtotle, ig 
his Politicks, well deſcribes it) 1s reward 
and puniſhment. But where there is no ac- 
knowledgement of a God, there can be 
no ſuch thing as good and evil : and where 
thereis not adiſtintion of good and evil, 
there can be no place for reward and pu- 
niſhment. For, being a terrowr to evil doerr, 
and an incour agement to them that do well(the 
great hinge upon which all government 
hangs) are thoſe principles God has, by 
natural light, placed 1n men, to dire them 
how 'tis to be exerciſed and exerted. Se- 
condly, By the Atheiſts tenents,that which 
ſhould chiefly uphold and ſupport the bong 
® 
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of government in the world, is razed and 
demoliſhed : and that is, a primary ſubjeFion 


40 God, which begets a ſecondary ſubje#ion 


to ex, 2s repreſenting him, and exerciſing 
his authority amongſt them. He that thinks 
himſelf his owe: God, will be ſure to be his 
own King. If there be nothing above the 
world, war, | am ſure, is the ſupreameſt 
part of the world :+ and ſo muſt needs 
come to think himſelf an abſolute and in- 
dependent being. And he that is ſo, can 
never make a diſtinion in any ation, nor 
never ſubject himſelf to any perſon : be- 
cauſe he is his own Law; and that ſupre- 
macy, which the Magiſtrate ſhould exerciſe, 
every Atheiſt carries in his own 'breaſt. 
Thirdly, There can be no ground for ſupe- 
riority and inferiority, nor any ſecurity 
given between men,that ſhould create ſuch 
a relation amongſt them. No ground at all, 
I ſay, for it; for, men that are lawleſs 
(which all men muſt needs be ſuppoſed to 
be, if they bave nothing above them) can 
never come to be governed. This the 
Atheiſt tacitly confeſleth, when he tells us, 
that ex invented the ſtory of the Gods, and 
fighted men therewith, that they might keep the 
world in ſubjeFHion, and bring men under obe- 
dience to government. It could neverenter 
into mens minds to ſubjet themſelves, if 
they 
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they thought themſelves ſupreme in thei? 
being, and bad no Law but their own wills; 
If mans nature .had not ſomewhat of ſabje- 
Gion init toa ſupreme being above hit,and 
inherent principles obliging him how to be- 
have himſelf toward God, and toward the 
reſt ofthe world; government could never 
have been introduced, nor thought of. Nox 
can there be the leaſt mutual ſecurity be- 
tween Governonrs and governed, where 
no Gcd is admitted. For, as I proved 
before, 'tis an acknowledging of God, ih 
his ſupreme judgement over the world, 
that is the ground of an oath, and upon 
which, the validity of all humane engage: 
ments depends. All people in the world; 
have ſome God or other, by whom they 
put a ſanction upon all their ſolemn en: 
gagements one tov anotherz and wherein 
they acquieſce as the higheſt ſecurity man- 
kind is capable of. And although men are 
ſometimes lo vile as to break them, yet 
they thereby render themſelves liable to 
all the hatred, reproach and contempt 
imaginable : and declare themſelves the 
publick enemies both of God and man. And 
very often God makes them in this world 
the viſible obje&ts of his juſtice and dif- 
pleaſure. 

But ſuppoſe the Atheiſt obje& againſt 
this; 
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thisz and ſay, 'Tis poſſrble for men that den 
there is a God, or any ſuch oat 
between good and evil, for their intereſts ſake, 
to ere# a government over them, and pn 
themſelves to it, 

] anſwer, that admit the intereſt of an 
Atheiſt ſhould incline him to government, 
yet his principles are deſtructive toit, and 
make it impoſſible to be attained. _ For, 
Firff, There can be no rules for govern- 
ment in ſuch a caſe, neither how any man 
ſhall govern, nor how any man fhall obey. 
For where there are no principles, neither 
by ſupernatural revelation from God, nor 
by the light of nature io men, to declare 
the ends and uſes of governwent, (as in 
this caſe, amongſt avowed Atheiſts who 
ſay there is no God, there can be none 3) 
there can be nothing but abſolute will 
and pleaſure : which can never come to 
be exerciſed, but where there is the 

reateſt ſtrength. For if one mans will 
C as perfect and as abſolute as anothers, 
he will never ſubmit to the will of ano- 
ther, but whe he is forced to it. And let 
ys but imagine what a thing ſoveraign 
Power would be in the hands of men, 
where no God is owned, nor any diftin- 
tion of good and evil acknowledged: it 
would neceſſarily induce a lavery and ſub- 
L jection 
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jeftion far:worſe than what any one beaſt 
ivat any timein toanotbers. 'T he eruth- is,) 
that where theze are no'rules or principles, 


tumake a.diſtintion between men, and to. 


be a ground of ſuperiority and-inferioriy, 
'ris not poſhble-either to ere or to uphold 
ſuch a kind of: conſtitution as government, 
any:other way, than by down-right force. 

1And laſtly, 'Tis not poflible to be ima- 
gined,” that | the. grand fundamental of al) 
government (which is, that all private 
perſonal intereſt ſhould voluntarily yield 
to-the good; of the whole) ſhould- evet 
came .to :be eſtablifhed among a company 
ofperfet Atheifts.'Tis nor to be imagined, 
that. where a/man is fupretmme- in himſelf, 
and has'no principle but himſelf, that ever 
he ſhould 'conſent, in any caſe, to deity 
himſelf, to-his' own apparent prejudice. 
There can-be no realon' thought of, why 
he ſhould do it,” but for intereſt and' ad- 
vantage :' for he can have no other. thing 
to:be guided by.” And bare intereft will 
never teach any man «tual [of denial, 
either for the good of another, or for the 
good: of the whole: No'man (wirhont 
ſome conſcience of obeying thofe that ate 
over him. and without ſome' nitural con- 
viction, that 'tis bis duty-to' prefer the 
whole of others before himſelf) will ever 
depart 


rt frombis own particular intereſt ;; 
—_ notion of the publick —— 
Abſtra&t God, and conſcienceof well and ill- 
doing from .meq,; and no mans xeafon but 
will make himſelt his ſupremy Law z and de- 
ny himto do avy thing againſk himſelf, upgy 
any c0llateral ground whatevey., Yielding, 
in 4 mans own particalar, to,4he good ;af 
the whole, is 4 noble beam of natural light, 
ſpringing from God z and fromthat conſci- 
ence of good and j1l, men brivg into the 
world with them,: in| reference to their 
duty towatd-'others,. and che reſt. of the 
world. God deligned man-in' his ' wake, 
for, a ſociable: creature, : ahd that men 
ſhould live quietly together ;, and that, in 
order to it, they thould carry about them 
natural obligatiops one to; another, | Bye 
no man, that has, himſelf for bis higheſt 
principle, (which every Atheiſt muſt have) 
will ever prefer the good of any, or of all 
men, before his own. So that- the Atheiſt, 
in denying the being of God, deſtroyes, 
neceſlarily, all thoſe principles, which pure- 
ly relate to his being : And, 'by-that, de- 
{troyes all thoſe principles, þy. which the 
world is upheld and majggamed. | 


Theſe things ſcem, with undeniable evi- 


detice, to enlighten us inour way to God: 
L 2 and 
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and to ſhew us, what a dark Chaos of non. 
ſenſe and confuſion the whole of an Atheiſts 
principles appear to the eye of our | tes- 
ſon. Which way ever we look, whether 
tothe riſe and beginning of the world/to 
the matter and parts of it, the preſent con- 
tinuance of it, either to the being or well- 
| being of ic, we ſtill find our reaſon leading 
us ſafely to God. We find how neceſlary 
the acknowledgement of his being is to 
our own, and to ſecure the political frame 
and compoſition of the world. Cicero in his 
firſt book De na. Deor. ſpeaks largely and 
excellently upon this ſubje@&. Take away 
(ſayes he) the Being and Providence of God 
ont of the world, and there follows nothing but 
confuſfon : not only Piety and Sanity is gone ; 
but all Faith, Vertue, and humane Societies 100. 
And of the ſame mind were Plato and Plu- 
garch, who have largely diſcourſed this 
way. Nothing then can more endanger a 
ſtate, than the increaſe of Atheiſmy :nor 
can any thing prove more deſtrutive'tv-all 


humane converſe and ſociety, avd whhifes, 


ever relates both to- the being and-well- 
being of the world. The Atheiſt, as heis 
the greateſt 7; to- the higheſt King 
above ; ſo his prin@ples carry in them the 
moſt dangerous and deſtructive treaſon to 
all his F:cegerepts here below. , 

: The 
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The great ObjeQion the Atheiſt continu- 
ally makes againſt the whole of Re- 
ligion, is this; fayes he, No mar ever 

ſaw the God you talk of ; all diſcourſes 
about ſuch an infinite being as you talk 
of, are meer fables and ſlories, fſan- 
taſms in mens brains 5 nor cax you di- 
ſtinitly conceive any thing of bim. 'Tis 
more ſuitable to" reaſon a great deal to be- 
lieve only what I ſee, than to offer wy 
ſelf to be poſſeſſed with a belief of what 


I never ſaw. 


This, that the Atheiſt boaſts of as his chief 
ſupport, he will find to fail him, and ren- 
der him both groſly diſgenzowe, and pal- 

ably wareaſonable. Firft, diſingeniows and 
Hſe to himſelf 3 for the Atheiſt himſelf, 
upon his own principles, is forced to con- 
fels, he believes things be never ſiw; and 
cannot himſelf deny it. Take the Epics- 
rear Atheift ; did he ever, I woader, ſee 
the Atoms he tells us of? Lacretivs and all 
the Atomifts confeſs, that the buſineſs of 
Atoms is a thing, that does not fall under 
the perception of ſenſe. Did he ever view 
their wotion, by which they cauſed the 
world? Did he ever take a view of that 
vacynnr, that x/tre-wwmeden-ſpece,where theſe 
L3 Atoms 
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Atoms are treaſured up ? Did either of 
their great -Maſters, Democritws, or Epicu- 
144, ever aſlyre the world that they ſas 
theſe things? or were eye-witneſles to what 
they would baye. others believe ?.Qr was 
any man ever yet heard of that did ſee 
them? Was there ever any ſuch tradition 
in the world, that they were ſeen? Take 
the other ſe of Athciſts, that would have 
the world to be eternal, juſt agit is : and 
letthem be aſked, can they have any ocu- 
bar certainty of the worlds eternity ? can 
they know any thing that way, in the age 
paſt before them? much leſs what was 
eternal? Is not the worlds being eternal, 
as much a deduftion from bare diſcourſe 
and reaſonipg, as that there is @ Jupreme 
Being? If the Atheiſt reſolve to believe 
nothing but what he fees, uvteſs rhe world 
were made over and over, no man can 
ever believe it, but thoſe that juſt ſaw it 
made. Take all the Setators of Atheiſy 
together, and let me aſk them this queſti- 
On : whether they can refuſe to believe 
(without offering violence to their facul- 
ties) that there 1s a principle of motion in 
themſclves, and. many other parts of the 
world? And;yet 1 am fure, they never 
faw:it. -Let, egy man te me, whether 
8ver- he ſaw. that. priociple that aGs hym- 


C221, ſelf? 
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ſelf ? call ic. the ſoul, or what you will. 
Did. he ever yet ſee his own thoughts ? 
And yet we. are not more ſure ofany one 
thing in this world, than that we think : 
and without that, we could never tometo 

'be ſure of any thing. God has left us the 
nobleſt part of, our ſelves zwnviſcble : ( which 
yet we cangot- refuſe to believe, unleſs 
we ceaſe the exerciſe of our own facultjes) 

that ſo we might have appareat reaſan 
not to deny his Being, only becauſe wedo 
not ocu/arly behold him. The. nableſt, and 
moſt peculiar part of reaſon, is, to eome 
to allurance of ſuch things as we do not 

ſee. There are a thouſand Propoſitions a 
man may make ſure to himſelf by his rea- 
ſon, which have no way been the ob- 
je& of ſenſe. All the converſe we have 
with things paſt, and thiogs- future, de» 

pends ſingly upon the exerciſe of reaſon:: 
for there ſenſe cannot help us. If the 

Atheiſt will ſee every thing he believes, 

he muſt never believe any ſound, nor any 

ſell, And (as one fayes well) there tis 
as much reaſon to deny that to be /enſeble, 
which is the object but of one ſenſe, as 
to deny that to be, whoſe exiſtence is 
only the obje&t of reaſon, The ſeoſes, 
being upon even terms, may' More rea» 
ſonably combate each other, in that caſe, 

| L 4 than 
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than the whole of ſenſe deny a ſingle exer- 
ciſe of reaſon; becauſe reaſon is a faculty 
more certain,and much ſuperiour toit. And 
| Fever the faculty of our reaſon,abſtraed 
from fenſe,canmake us ſure of any thing, 
- *eis inthis caſe, about a ſaprexve Being. For 
in our ſelves we find an apprehenſion (till 
of ſomewhat above us : by 1. of him, and 
4 tendency towards him; which muſt needs 
ariſe from ſome innate Idea we have in our 
ſonls, of him. And this we are as ſure of, 
as that we think; which is the thing, in 
the world, we can be moſt ſure of. And 
theſe impreſſions of God, and the Idea we 
havein our ſelves of ſuch a ſupreme Being, 
does as much aſlure us, there 1s one; as our 
thinking does aſlure us that we our ſelves 
are, and that we have a thinking faculty. [f 
we look out into the world, we ſhall find 
the whole (to our reaſon) a moſt demon- 
ſtrable effe&t of him. There can be nothing 
more plain tothe reaſon of mankind, than 
that there muſt be ſome fi-ſt canſe of every 
Being we ſee; and ſome firlt mover of 
all the.motion we behold. The Atheiſt is 
alſo further difingenuous in this : that, . be- 
cauſe he does not ſee God, (though there 
be never ſo much evidence of his Being) 
therefore he poſitively denies bim, and 
ſayes, there ir zone; which there may be, 
for 
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for ought he knows. No man can, in the 
negative, ſay, there is not - nor lay 
down any tollerable ground to conclude 
ſuch a negative ypon 5 becauſe there is 
not the leaſt violence offered to our fa- 
culties, nor the leaſt abſurdity, either to 
ſenſe or reaſon, in this aſſertion, That 
there is « ſupreme Being infinitely perfe@ , 
that made al] things. Nor will the Atheiſt 
help himſelf at all, by retorting this, and 
ſaying; if > man, can poſitively | bu the Be- 
ing of what he never ſaw ; then we can never, 
by that Rule, deny the Atheiſts Hypotheſis of 
Atoms, or of the worlds "ctergity : for they 
are all things alike-unſeen. Thns I utterly 
deny : for, 'twere to make-all things,' we 
do not ſee, upon equal terms of*pfoba- 
tion and negation. Which were, uponthe 
matter, to depoſe our reaſon, and dege- 
nerate wholly into ſenſe. As if the no- 
tion of Gods making the world, (to which 
every thing rationally concurres,) and 
the firſt riſe of it {ſuppoſed to be by the 
caſual hitt of two Flints together, or a 


juftling of Atoms one againſt another, or 


the fooliſkeſt propoſition you can make ) 
ſtood upon equal terms of admittance 
with a rational ſoul. And that one of 
theſe may be as well affirmed as the other + 
an 
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and none of them certajhly denyed, be. 
cauſe none of them ſeer, This is very ab- 
ſurd, and in its tendency plainly baniſhes 
reaſon out of the world. Probation' and 
negation, in this and all other caſes, are 
neceſlarily conjoyned and: depend ypon 
each other. For, if one thing can be 
better proved than another, then, 'tis. 
'to be denyed than another, Ahd as the at 
firmative. of any thing appears more rex 
ſonable, the negative of. t. muſt needs be 
the more untreaſonable. And all things 
-that we ſee 208 (as well as thoſe we ſee) 
are capable of more or leſs probability, 
and more or: Jeſs certainty to our reaſon; 
and ſo have necellarily the ſame degreesin 
their affirmations and negations, that all 
other things have. The way obvioully ta 
clear this, is to conſider, whether a man 
may be certain of any, thing he does not 
ſee; or whether all things unſeen are alike 
uncertain: if the firſt be made good, the 
ſecond, I am ſure, is thereby rendered 
falſe, That a man may be certain of thiags 
he never ſaw, I affirm: and that ſeveral 
wates: zorally certain ; naturally certain z 
and watbematically certain. 
Firſt, Moraly certzixn. A man, by the 
concurrence of all circumſtances and cre- 


dible 
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dible teſtimonies about it, may be moral] 
certainthere is ſuch a Cty 4s Rowe, th 


he were never there. -And if he ſhould 
deny the certainty of it to bimſelf, muſt 


clther violeatly aſſault bis own faculties, 
or render himſelf vifibly impatent, andin- 
ſufficient in the exerciſe of them. The 
ground of this moral cervainty, and the 
reaſon why, by credible teſtimonies, I may 
arrive at a certainty in ſuch a way, is; 
becauſe, that taking a meaſure of othersby 


what I find in my (elf, or: by. what I fee 


experimentally in the daily practice of 
wen, and in the courſe of the world, 
and in the reaſon of the thing it ſelf, ſuch 
a teſtimony muſt needs be. true. Now 
ſuppoſe ſome, upon their own (ingle cre- 
dic, (hall tell a may of a Town built upon 
the waves, and ſtanding in the .midfit of 
the Sea ;z and that by chance the waves roll 
ſo continually under it, as to keep It from 
linking, and ſo it continually. foims : will 
any man (well inhis wits) fay, that a zeg+- 
tive to this, and a negative to the being of 
ſuch a place as Rome, are upon even terms ? 
And that a man that has ſeen neither, may 
Bot upon better terms deny the one than 
the other ? 

Secondly, L may be #4atwally certain 
of ſomewhat 1 do not ſee, by the fixed- 


neſs 
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neſs and intrinſique certainty of ature 
inits cauſes and produQtions. Iam ratx- 
rally certain | have thoughts and reaſon; 
and yet they are no way the obje@ of 
ſenſe. I am naturally certain I was be 
gotten by a man, and brought forth by a 
woman. If any man will tell me, waz 
—_— by a Flie, or that a Whirlwind 
calually blew ſome duſt together, and 
that, by that matter and motion, I came by 
chance to be made : becauſe I never ſav 
the one more than the other, have I no 
more reaſon to deny the one than the 
other ? If I can prove by reaſon, that 
the world could not be brought forth by 
the caſual motion of Atoms; nor be eternal 
in the poſture it now is, (which it muſt 
have been, if it be eternal; ) have not! 
more reaſon to deny thoſe things, than 
an Atheiſt has to deny the Being of God, 
that has a full conjungion of reaſon to 
prove it 3 becauſe they are all things ##- 
2 


Thirdly, I may be muthematically cer- 
84in of a thouſand Propoſitions, whichl 
only revolve in my thoughts, and were 
never viſibly repreſented to my ſenſes : 
and am as well able to judge of an ab- 
ſurdity in my thoughts and my mind, 
and to affirm and deny things of that na- 
ture, 
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ture, as if I faw the lines viſibly drawn 
before me. So 'tis in all ſpeculative mat- 
ters; and in all other mattexs, things un- 
ſeen muſt be judged of by things ſeen 3 and 
according to things known and ſo are 
more or leſs webedla according to the 
proportion they bear to our reaſon exer- 
ciſed aboutſuch things. Reaſon has been 
ever the ſame; and the great Standard to 
determine all things by. What is an ab- 
ſurdity now, was ever fo fince the world 
began, and will continue ſo. Reaſon will 
as well determine about matters we never 
ſaw, as about things vifible to our ſenſes. 
He that will tell me of a Caſtle buile upon 
a bulruſh, and a ſteeple upon the foun- 
dation of a ſtraw z my reaſon will ſoon 
give him an anſwer, and loak no further. 
Nor ought bare probabilities, where there 
is 00 apparent abſurdity, to ſteer us at al. 
But in the Atheiſts caſe, his aſſertions are 
not poſſebilities : for, if our faculties be not 


fallible, and deceive us, they are poſitive 


" abſacrdities. I ſay, bare poſſibilities ought 
'notits ſteer us at all : becauſe a bare poſ- 
bility is not any thing that appears to us 
to have any aQual exiſtence ; but ooly. a 
reſult from this negative, that ['tis nos 
« contradifion, and ſo, not impoſſible. }From 
whence we may deduce endlels Chimeraes, 

2 and 
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and: all the fooliſh fancies imaginable..: A 
mats, inthat caſe, is bounded with »othing, 
but a flat contradiction - and fo may intangle 


himſelf with :all the poſſeble fooleries that 
can be in the world. *Tis poſlible, that 
Thees' do! heat when we ſpeak, and that 
' Stones do fee us and look upon us; 'tis not 
impoſſible, becduſe 'tis not a contradis 
Aion. Bur tomakeſuchthings to have any 
ewer to influence .or guide the rational 
foal, were highly'/to reproach our facul- 
ties; -and 't6 make them: fo. weak and yun+ 
ftedfaſt, as thurthe uſe of them would be 
thereby. rendred [far beneath what it 
trujy and really. is. Bare poſhbility ought 
n6e'tb efnfangle' us in our aftent or dillent 
twany ' thing : becauſe 'tis poſitively no+ 
thifig ; does notpoecre a/rquids but has only 
# bure nepative- /fuppohtion of exiſtence; 
194/-not - being! xnpofhible. .'Tis poſſible a 
Plsnt or 'Vegetable may have a rationdl 
foul 2: becauſe *tis not a contradidtian, and 
fs not}. impoſſible ;, though we ſee no ef+ 
fets or concomitants of 'a rational foul 
ini. Bur, whoever ſhould let this bure 
poſſibility ſteer ham, would much affront the 
certainty of hrs reaſon, which ought not; 
by: ſuch a poliibility , to be hmdred from 
the -certain knowledpe of the nature of a 


Plant : becauſe that were te imagine. rea» 
(ſon, 
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ſon to be ruled by a ay be, 'a naked poſe 


ſuility (which is a #o-entity) againſt what 


really and m—_ i, Hethat comes only 
with a bare poſhbility, tro confute met 
avy thing for which I bring proof, and 
ive good reafon,comes with juſt nothivng : 
becauſe all chings /poſ/zble to be are no way 
neceſſary to be. That were tomake acon- 
tradiction neceſſary: becauſe things may 
be, and may not-be;z and therefore where 

there is no aftual demonſtration that t 
be, the poſhbilityhes equal on both fides; 
and is determined by the proofs on either 
fide. Poſhibility 1s only previous to proof, 
and admits it 3 but isno proof at'all it felf. 
[mpoſtbility forbids all proof 3 poſſibility 
makes way for it,'and does no more. This 
will appear evidently true,” [that bare na- 
ked potlibility-is no argumenr at all : nor 
is of any force, ſingly, either to prove or 
deny a thing 3} if we do bur confider, that 
if poſſrbitity were any proof,'then in all 
things, where there is peſſai/ity on both 
lides, there were good proot on both 
fidesz which to ſay, were to make our 
faculties falſe, and a moſt notorious ab- 
furdity, {hat a thing might be proved to 
be, 4rd: proved not to be. } For 'tis nor, 
whether | there be poſſibility on both 
fides : for that 'there is; and that is no 
| more 
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more thanto ſay, if a thing be, or if it be 
not, there is no; contradiction either way, 
and ſono impoſiibility either way. But if 
poſſibility be made of any force to afhrm 
ordeny a thing, then nolbbility is ſuppoſed 
tomake aproof : and then it muſt needs 
make it both waics; and prove a thing 
may be, atd prove a thing: may not be, be- 
cauſe,'tis both waies poſſible. 'Tis plain 
therefore, that bare poflibility is no proof 
atall any way : and whenever the Atheiſt 
recurres to bare poſſibility to help him, he 
recurres toa meer #xUjty. He ſays, a thing 
#5, becauſe it way be, and 'tis not, becauſe 
it way wot be: which (as to. the proof of 
it, either way, either to its being, or not 
being) amounts to juſt nothing. In ſome 
caſes, impoſſibility proved of the one fide, 
carries neceſlity on the other fide. But 
whatſoever leaves things in ſuch an equz/i- 
briuav,as poſſibility does,(which ſayes, they 
may be, or they may not be) can never cer- 
tainly prove the being of them either way. 


The diſmgenwity of the Atheiſt will alſo 
further appear to us, if we conſider, that be 
himſelf admits jnvifibility and infinity 10 
his own ſuppoſed notionsabout the world 3 
and yet objeQs againſt them, when they are 


aſcribed tro God. He admits them in ed 
jets 
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jets we know are no way capable of them; 
and yet denies them, when they are moſt 
properly attributed co our ſupreme Being 
finitely perfect: He that will ſuppoſe mat- 
ter, with an inherent motion 10 it, infinite, 
muſt needs ſuppole it to have all poſhble 
perfetion. For whatſoever has infinitenef 
and ſelf-origination, mult. needs' ſwallow up 
a]l perfection into it ſelf; or elſe no Being 
were capable of perfetion. Now let us 
once exclude the notion of God out of the 
world, and where will you (with any tole- 
rable ſenſe, and without apparent abſurdi- 
ties. place izfinity with abſolute perfeRion? 
The notion we have in our minds of ſuch 
a thing, plainly tells us there is :ſuch 
a thing. And our reaſon affures us, it can 
be fixed no where, but in a ſupreme Being, 
which we call God. The world is, in its 
conſtitution, ſuch a thing, and ſo related to 
God, that the greateſt ſhifters off of Divi- 
nity cannot give any tolerable account of 
the beingof it to any reaſonable creature, 
without appropriating thoſe things, they 
moſt find fault with, and cavil at in the no- 
tion of God, tp ſome part of the world. Ei- 
ther they wake the world i»finmite juſt as it. 
is3 or elſe ſome (mall pariieles of matter 
with an i»herent motion in them, they muſt 
be eternal. This ſhews a nece(/rty of Eter- 
zity ſomewhere : and that all things that 

M are 
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are, muſt needs come from ſomewhat thar 
ever-was, by the judgement of every ra- 
tional creature ; and that all mankind have 
naturally a notion and Idea of eternity 
within them. So that whoever denies the 
beibg of God, when he goes to give a rea- 
""Þn of his denial, is forced to confeſs and 
admit thoſe things, which, heſayes, are the 
grounds of his denyal : and ſo makes it a 
thing hot only of the very ſame, but of ten 
times greater difficulty to believe, thereis 
no God, than to confeſs there is one. For 
when he goes abour to pive a reaſonable 
account, how the world could come to be 
without ſome fiſt cauſe : heis forced to 
admit all thoſe things he himſelf objects 
ainſt a firſt cauſe; and befides, lyes under 
all thoſe abſurdities the being of the world 
will caſt upon our reaſons, when we go 
about to give an account of it, excluding 
the notion of a God and a firſt cauſe fromir. 
And as the Atheiſt 1s exceeding diſfinge- 
nious in his principles, and obje&ions,ſo he 
is monſtrouſ]y wrreaſorable. Firſt, ln this,that 
he aſcribes the world to cauſes that have 
the highelt i»probability,and (in ſomecaſes) 
#mpoſſebility, to our real(on, plainly attend- 
ing thew. Firſt, 'Tis plainly i-poſſeble that 
the world, in the courſe we now ſee it, 
ſhould have been eternal, according to 
that 
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that {4 our ſoutsare ——_— ofeter- 
fiey.. For thUugh: wearendtable to 
a al deloriprion vf- wharis'et+rna!; _ 
we are able:eo'fay reontionhy' what we ate 
ſare carndt beeterns). Nu. to: 
be never OMmRtrbeyond methnd Above they 
yer 'ewere ablard'for me't4 admaitany thing 
ro be eters), that does not Yeach' the nb? 
tion { have bf eteraity. | 

Bur granties the Atheiſt the-tnoft he pre- 
tends to; which1s, that there 1s a bare poſſr- 
bility that the world 49 have bettreternal; 
and that there is no contradiction to ſay ſ6 z 
[think I have fully proved, that bare poſſeb5- 
lity is no prot atall 5 hor oupht to have rhe 
leaſt ſway withavy reaſonable'man, m the 
affirmation or negation: of any thing. And 
therefore whenthe Atheiſt recurs (as gene- 
rally he doth) to bare poſſibility to ſapport 
his notions ; he is driven beyond the con- 
fines of all rational proof, and endeavonrs 
to make ſomething of an abſolute nothing. 
He takes that for ptoof, which only gives 
an admiſsion that there may be proot. 
Take him inthe other way, in the no-' 
tion of his Atoms, from whence he will - 
needs derive the world : what-an aſpedt' 
doth it carry to-our reaſon? 10 imagine that 
Atoms, in 4 fancied vacuity, had in eteruiul. 
grdvny in them, which canſetl an ttermal'/ 
M 2 motion 
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otion of them wp 41d down, without any ten- 
#cy 44 all to: a center 2. and that they conld 
never ceaſe their motion, till they hit by chance 
one. againſt another, and were diverted that 
way © That this dui} matter, and this ſenſuf 
motion in it, cauſed by the inter nal gravity of 
it, did by chance produce this glorious fabrick 
of 4 rational ſoul ? «nd ſo did transfer that to 
another, which it bad nos ſs in it ſelf ? And 

d, 


that by the chance and caſuality of the motion 
of theſe Atoms, the world, and all the order 
and harmony of it, was firft produced. The 
Atheiſt, in this, will never arrive at bare 
poſlibility. For the whole of it (fo far as 
it is urged againſt Gods making the world, 
and made uſe of to (elf originate the world) 
is a perfect Syſteme of non-/inſs.He that ſayes 
the world was made by chance, does, in 
effect lay, [ He cannot tel/ how it was made : 
and that when we deny God to be the Author 
of it, we can give #0 reaſonable account of 
i##.] The Atheiſt is alſo turther uoreaſon- 
able, becauſe he denies the beiog of that, 
which the world is a plain effect of, and 
the contemplation of the whole world doth 
rationally lead us unto. He denies allo that 
to be, which we have an innate notion of 
in our own ſouls, which is, a ſupreme Be- 
ing, abſolutely perfe& : which the whole 
world will not afford us,nor can we fix our 
notion 
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notion of it upon avy thing viſible. The 
capacity a man has, ſume way to conceive 
of ſuch a thing as a ſupreme and perfeR ,Be- 
ing, doth evidently declare there is ſuch a 
Being that gave that capacity. He that go 
about either to doubt it, or deny it, a5 
in ſome meaſure admit it, or elfe he doubts 
znd denies he knows not what, For when 
a0y man diſputes againſt athing, 'tis gramed. 
he has a capacity to conceive of ſuch a 
thing, or oi he could noroppole it. Had 
there hot been a ſupreme Being which..we 
call God, there could never have been any 
invate notions of it in the minds of men, in 
fears, hopes and concerns about him, as ſuch. 
No man ever had an original innate impreiſion, 
4 lhe, a pute nothing upon his intelleQt; 
hat were to fay, our faculties were origi- 
nally falſe: and ſa we aze nothing but 2 
great deceit to our ſelves, Nay,to this day, 
no man ever thought of a meer nothing, 
Thoughts andexiſtence are relatives 3 Now 
entis nulla cogitatio. The wildeſt fantaſms 
that ever poſſeſſed the winds of men, were 
yet ſtill converſant about ſomewhat that 
was real and had exiſtence? and were but 
diſordered agd miſplaced by the fancy. Let 
a than imagine Oxen feeding in the bottom 
of the Sea 3 and Whales grazing "__u dry 
ground 3 or —_ dancing in the Air 
3 or 
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or apy thing of that kind : the ground of 
all py et im; ifationy is rel things $, and 
ſuch as do exit.” They are only diſlocated 
by the fanc -and diſpoſed by the wind cot. 
crary to beog fe of nature: and ſo (in 
thaboiſpolitlort abd! canjyn&ion ) are megr 
fenra Ms, at enfia* rationis. But this we call 
an 1ex of God,,is quie another thing 3 'Tis 
wor a RBIs, epteſentarion the mind 
akes to it &f, from 'a Ni We of viſble 
objeas, and 3 y fantaſms,z but tis a 
notian of a Beij abſtragedly CE poligered, 
from vhurcer ciob Tele les wh 
can beno oY an di 
ly in the ſoul,b Ya n "infinies In erfe 
ing that fir) ory [E it. A ma pds in * 
own ſoul, e Can conceive” They 4s ſuch A 
Being, But yet Fannbvr deſerjbe im by. a 
thing he ever” faw. By which it 7 plaiv, t in 
notion of fuch, Bring came for in by the 
fenſes. Whatever 18 the « 9 of. Ip, 
hath fron. ativexed to cauſe j 
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mind, that had come in by the ſenſes. - For 
they muſt needs know, by the uſe of their 
reaſon, that fuch things had no exiſtence in 

ſuch conjunction; but were a perfe& va- 
nity. Nor isthere, inthe notion of God, 


any unnatural diſorderly conjun@ion- gf 
\Ahipgs together : but all thoſe attributes we 
1 


afcribe ro;God,.dg naturally and neceſſari- 
ly make up 'the gotion of him, and cannet 
he ſeparated from it. Several ſteps our 


pure natura)s take towards a 'ſupremeBe- 
10g, to ſatisfic ayd confirm usin the unrea- 


ſonableneſs of an Atheiſt. | 

Firft, Our reaſon confiders, the whole 
world is without a firſt cauſe of any thing; 
and yet the conſtitution of it, is ſuch, that 
without ſome firſt cauſe, we can give no 
reaſonable account of any thing. We can 
never reaſonably be ſatisfied, how men 
ſhould come to beget one another in the 
way we fee, without ſome firſt man that 
was wot begotten in that way. Which firſt 
man muſt neceſflarily condu@ us: to fame 
firſt and ſupreme cauſe. 

Secondly, Reaſon conſiders it ſelf the 
ſupremeſt part of the world ; and knows, . 
by its own exerciſe, it could not be begot- 
tenby it ſelf. For that were to contradict 
its ſelf, and deny its own evidence. And 
ſo comes to adore ſomewhat above it felf, 
M 4 and 
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and more excellent than it ſelf; of which 
it hasa natural jzbred Idea. 
* Thirdly, Reaſonlayesdown this as a fun- 
damental maxim to it ſelf; that whatever 
weareable to think or imagine, of abſolute 
goodnels, perfeQion, infiniteneſs, or exce- 
lency of any kind, it muſt neceſlarily exiſt 
in this firſt caxſe 5 who gave us this ability 
tothink and conceive of ſuch things, aod 
made us with ſuch anIdea. So that to the 
utmoſt of what a man can do, to think well 
of God, and highly to adore him, his reaſon 
leads him to and he can gono further. 
Foxrthly, 'Tis highly reaſonable. to con- 
clude, that he that was the firſt Donor of 
our beivgs, muſtineeds have-an abſolute pro- 
perty in us 3 and ſo we lye urder an obliga- 
tion toall the homage we are able ro per- 
form. Becauſe the donation of a being to 
us, is the ſupremeſt obligation that coufd 
be put upon. us. And whatſoever this ſu- 
preme Being, that gave us our own being, 
ſhall ac any rime reveal tous to be his plea- 
ſure about us, we ſtand fur ever obhged 
to obey and ſubmit ro. | 
Fifthly, Our reaſon tells us, that whatſo- 
ever we canconceive of the wiſeſt Builder, 
muſt be much more in Gods framing the 
world. He would not make the world 
without ſome propoſed end; which m_ 
c 
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be no.other but what beſt pleaſed himſelf. 
That faculey, that informsms of a ſupreme 
Power that made the world, will alſo aſ- 
certain us that he can uphold it, will govern 
itz and at laſt,have an account of it,accord- 
ing to that end he firſt propoſed to himſelf 
in making it. 

Sixthly, We find in our own ſouls, a di- 
ſtinguiſhing taſte of good and evil; and a 
judgement we neceſlarily, and naturally 
paſs upon our ſelves, in reference to the 
one, and the other 3 being much ſatisfied in 
the one, and filled with terrours and fears 
by the other. And our reaſon tells us, all 
this muſt needs be, in order to a ſupreme 
Judgement above us; and was placed in us, 
by a ſupreme Being that firſt made us. Were 
there nothing above our ſelves, we could 
have no higher end thati, to pleaſe - our 
ſelves. When men find, in their own ſouls, 
troubles ariſing from thoſe ations that 
pleaſe them moſt, and which are no way 

nizable, nor puniſhable perhaps in this 
werld ; that plainly relates ic ſelf to ſome- 
what 26ove and beyond themſelves. The 
truth is, our own ſouls determine, within 
our ſelves, the great end of all our actions 
to be pleaſing or difpleaſing to God, 1 

Seven;bly,and laſtly, In ful anſwer to the 
Atheiſts obje&ion : my reaſon will tel! = 
that 
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that Gods being n10t ſeen by me, ſhould to 
way hinder, but further my belief of hi 
Being and Exiſtence. | 

Firſt, Becauſe I find enough io mine qwn 
make and conſtitution to inform me of him; 
zaturely an inbred fear of him ; an admirg- 
tion of him ; a tendency ſtill toward him; 
of which I am as ſyre, as that I am ſure / 
think ; which is the ſureſt evidence I can 
have, that 1 a»; and an ability, in mine uns 
derſtandiog, to reafor all the world up tg 
him, and derive all things fxom him. 
Secondly, When I conlider that this ſu- 
preme Being does neceſlarjly exiſt, he muſt 
then be infinite; (for God and infinite are 
inſeparate.) And it he be infinite, he muſt 
alfo be then inviſible to a finite Being. If he 
were vihble to any thing forite, he could 
not himſelf be infinite, and then, he cauld 
net be God. How abſurd therefore ta our 
reaſon is it, to deſire to ſee ſuch # Zeing as we 
afcribe to God! I cannot graſp inflnite in 
my mind 5 much leſs then can [ make it the 
obje@ of my ſight. Infinite coyld not be in- 
finite, were it any way comprehenſible. 
Mine eye cannot view the whole world at 
once, which yet is finite and circumſcribed; 
much leſs, what is boundleſs and infiaite. 
'Tis a mean and narrow deſign, to conhne 
the notion of God and his Bejog to our 
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ee: ſight, when .we have ſa much 2 nobler 
capacity tq giye.us a view of bim. Eſpecial- 
ly when we Fanlider we cannpt ſee the 
nobleſt part ofour ſelves, which is our own 
ſouls : nor, are' we able to conyerle by our 


fght with ſuch thipgs,, as are proper obje@s 


for it, but we are foon at a lols, We canpot 
Jgok upon the heaveoly bogies, fo as toiny 
compaſs their dimenfions in ous eye-fight: 
What ſmall *things are the Sun, Moon. and 
Stars, to him that is no otherwiſe informed 
than by his eyes? The lealt diſtance out+ 
does qur fight, and deceives us. And yet no- 
thing will ſervethe Atheiſt but an ocalar 
view of an infinite Being. 'T were much mare 
practicable and reaſonable to.ſay, he would 
not believe there was ſuch athing as the 
Sea,unleſs he could take it up in the palm of 
his band.. Nor will not be ſatisfied that the 
Syn is a body of light, by the beams of it, 
unleſs he can pyt.1t intoa Lanthorn. 
Thizdiſcoversto, us the. grounds of that 
natural. Religion that directly oppoſeth an 
The in \ 44 whole of his acting; 
ndamentals of this natural Religion 
are fixed, and lecured : Firſt, Ion that origt- 
val impreſſion God left of himſelf, upon us 
at our firſt make. Ang Secondly, In thetrue 
exercile of that faculty, we call reaſon. 'Tis 
this natural ugiverial Religion by _ 
<< od 
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God intended to uphold the Frame and be- 
ing of the world: and' without which; i 
cannot ſubfiſt. Here ought uniforwity . to 
be expected, and ſtriftly'required: Thing 
ſupernatural have not had that univerſali: 


ty 4 but 'have been the peculiar happineſ 


and advantage of ſome times, and lone 
places: and are not efſentialy neceſſary t9 
the frame and being ofthe world. *'; ,, 

Nor will the Atheiſt, is the leaſt, itivali; 
date the 'truth 'of this ratural Religion, by 
ſaying, There are very fer that have ſuch an 
exerciſe of reaſon «s to arrive at ſuchprinciples, 
For when we ſay any thing 1s reaſonable, 
we need ſay no more of it,” than that it is 
attainable by reaſon. We fpeak of what is 
vertually in that principle, what 1t' may 
do: not what every indrvjdual mandoes, in 
the cxerciſe of it. What fin it felf intrin- 
fcally reaſonable, and will appear ſo to 
men, when-they make uſe of their reaſon, 
we may well call reaſonable, though there 
be never {© few that attain to an under; 
ſtanding of it. ' How many conclotins hh 
there in Geomeiry, and ' Mathematichy, that 
are in themſelves perfefly reafonable and 
true, and will appear fo to every mansrea- 
ſon, wheo he will-make a right uſe of it ! 
And yet there are perhaps, at the preſent, 
very few-in the world that un _ 
tem. 
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thew, And were he not a very vain man, 
that would therefore deny the reaſon of. 
thew,” and ſa conſequently admit nothing 
tobe reaſonable or true, but what every 
individual perſon  atually comprehends 
and: ſents to ? | 


Thus, my Lord, I haveled you throu 
a wilderneſs; a diſcourſe unpoliſhed 3 wit 
outthe common high waies of avethod, and 
ſuch. artificial ornements, as we have to 
pleaſe us, inthoſe places where we chuſe 
to live, beyond what we find where we are 
ſometimes forced to-treve/. When you re- 
fle> upon the Journey you have had 
through theſe papers, | can provide no- 
thing to wake you admit it tolerably plea- 
ſantz but to tell. you, that you have all 
the way, ſeen a pillar of fire, and pillar of 
clowd : you have ſeen a dark fide, and a 
light fide 3 the 4#heiſts dark fide, the cloud 
of abſurdity and tolly that hangs over 
himz how weak that man is, that fights 
againſt God : his own reaſon diſarms him, 
and he becomes a captive to himſelf. You 
have ſeen a light ſide alſo, thole clear perſpi- 
cuous evidences we have of God : and 
that he walks not inthe dark ; but has light- 
ed usto himſelf, by the bright beaws of our 
underſtandiogs : and has commiſſioned the 
meaneſt 
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weeutſt cyeanme we converſe with, . and 
rhade it his Ambaſſadour' ro treat with uy 
about Nin 54rd writes his credential tha. 
raWfert apoti the wholeworld,. and given it 
if charge to declare his Being. This we 


have made Canonical, by two good Au- 


thorsz David tells us, The Heavens declare 
the pins of 'Gb2, al the Birniement fbeweth 
bis ##2dy wirk And St. Panidelivers ft wen 
great Orzdle of Divine Trurh, that the In: 
wiſlble things of God, fhom the creation of the 
world, are tleurly ſeen, being wederſtopd by 
the things that are mad, even his ettrmnud 
Pother and Godhead. ln'man, above all the 
reft; he has fixed a perperual memorial 


ofhimfſelf ; and obliged hita ro aſpeculiar' 


adherence to his Creator; fn that he has 
honoured him with 44 12x ; that ſo he 
ſhautd never detiy his God, but he ſhould 
fall below hiinfalf: nor (blaſpbeme that fi 
preme Being, without defilrnyg his own. He 
has ſtamped his tmage and' ſuperſcription 
upontnan, thatſo he might know whoſe he 
15, and to whoth, asa due tribute, he ought - 
ſtillto render himſelf. That divine ſpark, 
that heavenly image, that ratjonal ſou}; 4s 
that nobleſt part of the world,wherein God 
chiefly inthrones himſelf : and by which he 
pity in his clatm to the whole that he has 
made. Nor can man (that is'ſo yu" 
that 
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: Ihat finds a tinure of divinity in his com» 


pofition 3 that carries about him ſuch inter- 
nal rayes of rational light;and moves under 
that conduQt, when he is truly himſelf: ) 
ever make this viſible world his ultimate 


| Icenter. The more vigorous and enlarged 


the ſoul is, the ſooter it ſurfeits with the 
phole of the world: and when-it has tryed 


claims a relation to ſomewhat above it, 
nd beyond it. Had the whole of the world 
been for ever nothing but a continued 
circle of it ſelf ; were mankind at the top 
of their Pedigree in things vifible z could 
they derive themſelves no higher than bare 


' { watter and wotion ; the mind could never 


travel beyond thoſe confines. Were this 


needs contain his ultimate ſatisfation, and 
be the perfet boundary of his foul. Ne 
cauſe ever produced an effe@ with a prin- 
ciple beyond it ſelf; nor did ever any man 
preſs after that, which he had not firſt an 
Idea of in his own breaſt. The world could 
never ſtamp any charafter upon its off- 
pring, bur itſelf; nor propagate a genius 
above its own: nor can it Rinkes thoſe 
noble Salleys the ſoul makes beyondit. The 
tendency we are wade with ro a ſupreme 
and perfeR Being, plainly rells ns, ſuch # 
Being 


the utmoſt of it, denies it (elf ſatisfied, and” 


world the higheſt original of man, it muſt . 
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Being doesexift. Whenever we deny thoſe 
tranſparent effects of a Deity in our ſelves; 
and would cancel that innate Idea God has 
leſt of himſelf withio us; and make a nyl- 
lity of thoſe hopes and Years we find re- 
lating to ſomewhat above us; we may 
with equal reaſon oppoſe the truth of our 
own afte&ions and paſſions, and ceaſe to 
be ſure of whatever our ſouls inform us. 
And while we contend again(t the real 
exiſtence of a ſupreme Being, we deny the 
truth of our own faculties. For whatever 
can aſcertain us, there is no God, may go 
far to aſſure us, that we are in our own 
Beings, neal but a great cheat to onr ſelves. 


My Lord, I have now taken my leave 
of the Atheiſt. What the ſuccefs of our 
encounter has been, reſts with you to ge- 
termine. I know there is an Exciſe and Cu- 
flomto be payed to the Criticks of this age, 
before any thing can freely paſs; of which 
Lam no way careful. I mean hercafter to 
be as little concerned about the Atheiſt, 
as he can be about Religion : and to create 
no more trouble to my ſelf, where | have 
arrived at a perfect ſatisfation. If nothing 
will ſerve his tura but a megative, upon 
that, which himſelf and every thing beſides 
is an affirmatioa of, let bim feed upon his 
Own 
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own diſtemper, and feaſt himſclf with his 


own diſeaſe. *Tis not to be deayed, but 
that a rational conquelt is there leaſt to 
be hoped for, where the underſtanding is 
but a ſecond to the will; and the recti- 
tude of the judgement truckles to the 
violence of inclination. No Map can be 
drawn, wherein we can have aclearer pro- 
ſpe&, thata man is ſunk beneath himſelf, 
and ſtruggles under a defe&ion from a 
rimitive Occonomy; than that his will 

Lactives gives the Law, and playes the 
Tyrant over the reſt of his faculties. 'Twas 
at this back door of the wil, that Atheiſpe 
firſt entered. 'Twas the deſire men had 
there ſhould be no God, that firſt cheated 
the underſtanding, or at leaſt bribed it, to 
diſpute againſt him. No mans reaſon 
would ever have attempted to derive the 
world from any thing but God, had not 
the will been in open boſtility with him 3 
and declared war againſt that intereſt , 
that ſtood up for God in the ſoul. How- 
ever the Atheiſs may indulge himſelf in 
his own abſurdities; yet having weighed 
him in the ballance of right reaſon, and 
finding his principles light, empty, full of 
falſhoods and contradictions ; and in the 
complex of them, a aeer nothirg 3 1 have 
taken him as one legally condemned, and 
: N au 
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d& think my elf reaſonably juſtified t 
hang him up in Effitie. And therefore, a 
the moſt pertinent Appendix to this at 
courſe, I have preſented your Lordſhip: 
with an Atheiſts Catechiſm, wherein you 
ſhall fee him epitomized, and an endea- 
vour to repreſent an image of him, as 


much to the life, as ſo ſmall a figure will 
afford. 


My Lord, I have, "by this, performed 
but a part of my duty to you: my firſt 
intention did much exceed what I have 
been yet able to accompliſh. Two further 
attempts were,” defigned to accompany 
theſe Papers. Firſt, 4 rational proof, that 
the Scriptures re undoubtedly amd truly the 
word of God :, and that we ,have reaſon 
abur:Cantly ſufficient to acquicſce in them, 
as luch. Where I would have imployed 
that little ſtrength I have, to have reſcued 
them from ſome” violent hands that are 
lately laid upon them; and juſtified their 
divine Authority againſt the perverie dil: 
courſe of abſurd ard ifooit al men. And, 
Secondly, have adventured in a Scripture- 
glaſs, ro have repreſcnted ro you the ex: 
cellency of that :dmirable contrivement, 
Of ſaving men by TES US CHRIST; 
to which right reaſon, as well as the 
Scripture 
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Scripture, 45 nn,.cntire;, witneſs. Whereia 
we {hall find all things concurring, that 
might become the delugns of infinite. wiſ- 
Aom, 19g magnifying in lelt; and reagh-4the 
whole of mens coaccrns,,. in. the utmaſt 
of their exaltation and happineſs. How 
far opportunity will evcr encourage the 
execution of the firlt intentions; whe- 
ther I ſhall be able to advance another 
ſtep beyond this ground I have been now 
endeavouring to make good-z is a que- 
ſtion lies unreſolved in the womb of F«- 
turity. What has already adventured your 
Lordſhips view, this {mal} Eſſay towards the 
publick ſervice of Religion, 1 am (ure 
you will at the (ame time pardon and 
accept. As you are too juſt to blamea 
mean crop, when you conſider it comes 


- from an hungry ſoil; ſo you are too 
wile to waſte expeCtation, where you muſt 


nceds be denyed a return ; or to caſt away 
the leaſt hope of any thing valuable, 
from one that has attained no further 
amongſt mankind, than that icon{tderable 
Roman, who had nothing to boalt of, but 
a jus Irinm libcrorum. "Tis enough to my 
ſelf, I have obeyed your Lordſtip;, who 
by the choice of this ſubject, did at once 
both command and oblige me. It willbe 


ever a plcaſure to me any way to avow 
N 2 thole 
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thoſe manifold obligations 1 have to you : 
nor will lever ceaſe to do it: Reſolvi 
Dever-to forfeit my own truth to my ſelf, 


Nor to become aſufferer under that uneaſte 
reproach of ingratitude. 
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-_ Atheiſts 
CA TEC HISM. 


Ml you believe there is a God? 
Þ» A. No: Thbilieve there it none. 
2. What is the true ground 
of your belief ? 

A. Becanſe I bave no mind 
there ſbould be one. 

9. What other reaſon do you give fori it ? 

A. Becauſe I never ſaw bime. : 

9. If there be a God, muſt he not be 
inhoite, and fo inviſible? 

A. Tes, if there be one, he muſt. 

9. Why then do you demand to ſee him? 

A. Becauſe 4 know I cannot ſee bim, and 
ſo may havea ſure ground to deny hine. 

9. If there be no God, how came this 
world to be? 

A. It made it ſelf by meer chance. 


B. After 


An Atheiſts Catechiſm. 
. After what manner was it it firſt pieced 
2, 


3$6g&ther? F. , 
'- A. By 4 caſiial hit of Atoms one again 


F, 


ag 


9. How came thoſe Atoms ſo to hit 
one againſt _—_ py 
; Peay Ligg <1 danging Hy, in 
= Fencecaine the reaſon of mankind; 


apd all that ff ang regularity We fg 


LY 
From the meer rien =» £01: mJunGion 
of thoſe Atoms. 

©, What is that men call Religion? 2.5 

ww OR. politick cheat put upon thy Geek 7 

£: Who were the firſt contrivers £ (thi: 
cheat? 

A. Some Cunning men that « deſigned to keep 
the world in ſubjeFion and. awe. 

2- What was the firſtground of it ? 

A. Men were ſrighted with Tales, vhat were 
fdld. them, about inviſthle wothings, 

9. When did this fright firſt ſeize men ? 

A. 'Tis very lone ago: and'( for onecht we 
£4n find) tis as old as the world it ſelf. 

&. Has this fright upon. men been ge- 
neral ? 

A. Tes: The whole world, in all ages of it, 
have been poſſeſſed with a fear of nothing. 

9. What is the great end that every man 
is to liveto ? A. To 
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A. To pleaſe himſelf. 

9. How prove you that ? 

A. Becauſe there is nothing above him : and 
ſo he is his own Law. 

9. Are men to make any diſtintion in 
their ations? 

A. No further, nor upon no other account, 
but as they pleaſe or diſpleaſe themſelves 2 

S. ls there any ſuch thing as good and - 
evil : 

A. No; 'I# a diftin@ion the world bath 
been conzened with. 

&H. When was that diſtinction firſt 
brought 1nto the world ? 

A. 'Tis of the ſame date with thoſe fables 
about a Deity ; and relates wholly to them. 

2. ls there any thing for a man to hope 
for, or ſtand in fear of, beyond this world ? 

A. No, nothing at all. 

©. What becomes of a man when he 
dyes ? 

A. He returns into his firſt Aloms, 

&H. What becomes of thole Atoms ? 

A. They ſtill help to carry on the great 
round of the world. 


FINIS. 


